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THE subject to which I ask your attention, brethren, may 
atone for its familiarity by the personal interest it possesses 
for us all. It is “ A Changing Ministry, or the Brevity of the 
Pastoral Relation in these Days.” To many of us, it may 
recall hours of trial and of sadness in the removal from a field 
of duty, yet not unmixed with alleviations, and followed by 
the bright and hopeful days of entrance on a new scene. To 
others, the happy few, who in a long course of service, 

“Ne’er have changed, nor wished to change, their place,” 

my theme will suggest thoughts of calm satisfaction, and grat- 
itude to Him who has guided the even tenor of their way ; 
and the younger among us, as they look forward into the un- 
certain future, aware that the position in which they now 
seem firmly established has in other instances partaken largely 
in the transitoriness of earthly things, may hear not unwill 
ingly the suggestions of a brother, who would aid them, either 
to avoid taking up the pilgrim’s staff, or, if it must be borne, 
to assume it with dignity and with cheerful hope. 

The evils of a changing ministry are deeply felt by those 
members of our profession who have had most experience of 
them. Such an one would probably give of them a represen- 


* Read before the “ Ministerial Union,” May 11th, 1868. 
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tation like the following: “ The system,” he would say, “ has 
the effect of checking the growth of a home feeling, and of a 
deep, personal, confiding interest in those among whom we 
labor. We are here this year, and gone the next. Why 
should we gather round our homes the attractions of taste, or 
form close friendships only to have them severed? Our chil- 
dren are natives of as many different States ; there is no place 
on earth which recalls to them the dear associations that 
ought to cluster round the native spot. If for a time appar- 
ent success and the kindness of those around beguile us to 
think we have found a permanent home, the pain is greater 
when the delusion vanishes, and the sadness of the broken tie 
is increased by disappointment and misunderstanding. ‘Thus 
does life, to us, wear the aspect of a succession of failures, 
till at length, being found guilty of the unpardonable sin of 
growing old, the man whose services may seem to have de- 
served a cifferent fate is left to be a burden to his children, or 
to receive a scanty support from the compassion of the com- 
munity.” 

If this view, alleviated as it may be by opposite considera- 
tions, yet seems sad, that of the consequences resulting to 
parishes from a changing ministry presents evils not less to be 
regretted. The system tends to cultivate that morbid love of 
excitement which an apostle well characterizes by the term 
“itching ears.” The people come to undervalue every other 
quality of ministerial ability or faithfulness in comparison 
with eloquence, and even eloquence itself compared with nov- 
elty. They have no longer that intimate acquaintance with 
the minister that would enable them to come to him with 
freedom for advice in doubt, or for comfort in sorrow. Re- 
spect for the clerical profession is diminished, as its members 
are regarded from time to time in the light of candidates for 
settlement, or as undergoing trial with a view to their dis- 
mission; and the profession cannot be undervalued without 
discredit to the truth it is commissioned to teach. Then, too, 
that truth is not proclaimed in one consistent manner, but the 
trumpets that are blown successively in the pulpit have each 
a different sound, and confusion is the result. The unsettle- 
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ment of a minister is preceded by discontent, accompanied by 
strife, and followed by heart-burnings; then a period of 
months or years elapses before the place is filled, the parish 
meantime hearing preaching as critics rather than as worship- 
pers, and the department of pastoral duty being left entirely 
unprovided for, the sick and dying unvisited, the young dis- 
ciple uncounselled, the mourner uncomforted. At length, 
when the rapturous moment comes for the settlement of a 
new minister, with the vain idea that his term of office will 
be more permanent than his predecessor’s, two years of that 
term at least must pass before he knows his parish, and they 
know him, well enough for him to be thoroughly their pastor. 
I will not deny that all this evil is accompanied by some 
‘good. The efforts of ministers may be quickened by a sense 
of the necessity of exertion. We would not ask to be so se- 
cure in office as to be exempted from that responsibleness 
which is, in other vocations, the means of securing faithful 
service. We have no desire to make the pulpit a safe harbor 
for incompetence, or neglect of duty. ‘Then, too, even the 
conscientious preacher may not have the gift of variety in 
style and illustration ; and the parish which has had his best 
thoughts, to which his message, so far as he could give it, has 
been fully delivered, may find a new impulse, and awake toa 
new life, under the lessons from another’s lips. So, too, the 
preacher, who has gone on in a steady, a commendable and 
useful, but somewhat monotonous course of thought and ac- 
tion, may find in a change of scene, and in the new persons 
and new duties that surround him, a source of fresh vitality ; 
the very trial of his removal may bring him nearer to God, 
and he may feel, more than ever before, the importance of his 
great vocation, as the closing seal is set to one period of its 
exercise. The accumulated results of former labors, partly in 
the best of his written sermons, but more in the treasures of 
thought he has collected, afford him, in the first years of a new 
ministry, a degree of leisure for enriching his mind by pro- 
fessional study, and becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
people of his new charge. Even disappointment and failure 
will not have come in vain, if with Christian fortitude he 
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conducts the task of self-inspection, tracing out the errors of 
the past, that he may avoid them in the future. Thus the 
cloud has its silver lining; thus a conscientious spirit may 
bring good out of evil. But the cloud itself is still dark; the 
evil yet remains anevil. With all the allowance that may be 
made for its occasional advantages, a changing ministry is 
still, on the whole, unfavorable in its effect alike upon the 
profession and upon the churches. 

But it would be idle and unmanly to parade the disadvan- 
tages of this system, unless with the hope of doing something 
for their removal or alleviation. If this can be in any degree 
accomplished, it must be through a knowledge of the causes 
from which the present prevailing custom has arisen, and 
through which it maintains its sway. 

The first cause, however, which I shall name as contribut- 
ing to produce a changing ministry is the perfectly legitimate 
one of natural and honorable advancement, earned by ability 
and faithfulness, from a smaller to a larger field of labor. 
There are some, I know, who will hardly, in any case, admit 
the propriety of this; but we cannot join in indiscriminate 
censure of acustom whose proper effect is to put the ablest 
men in the places where they are most needed, and to supply 
to all the younger members of the profession, in some moder- 
ate degree, that stimulus of hope and emulation which will 
make their services more valuable where they now are. Only 
let the advancement come naturally. Let it be obtained, not 
by electioneering, but by merit. Let the young man who 
feels within him a capacity for more arduous duty and a wider 
field determine never to seek for it but in the right way, and 
remember that the right way is to do the best he can where 
he is now stationed. If he turns his thoughts from present 
duty to making interest for vacant parishes, he is less likely to 
reap a harvest of profit or of fame than one of anxiety, dis- 
appointment, and loss of character and influence. Change, 
though it may bring with it a gain in one direction, always 
implies loss in another. The school-boy who becomes a 
Freshman —a promotion more valued than any that after 
life can bring — yet gives up being the leader of a friendly 
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band, “ the observed of all observers” in the country school, 
to become an undistinguished member of a class where all 
are strangers, — gives up the kind master who has taken pride 
in his progress, for professors who do not know him from a 
hundred others. So the country minister who accepts a city 
parish loses as well as gains. His new circle of friends may 
be as worthy as those he leaves, but it will be years before 
they are as well known and as deeply attached. But the boy, 
of course, must enter college when he is prepared ; and it may 
be the voice of duty that calls the village pastor from his quiet 
sphere. Only, until the right time comes, let each learn pa- 
tience from remembering that there are some things he now 
has which he cannot take with him. 

One of our brethren has recently well described the great 
change which has taken place in the ministerial relation, so 
far as it is connected with the constitution and laws of this 
Commonwealth. “The Voluntary System,” whose history 
and results he so ably delineated,” has made the tenure of the 
pastoral office, in our smaller parishes, liable to be interrupted 
whenever a minority think fit to threaten the withdrawal of 
their support. Heaven forbid the inference that the safety of 
that office is to be found in coaxing minorities, or trying to 
make majorities larger! A parish is not worth keeping that 
cannot be kept by the simple course of doing one’s duty to 
all, without asking who is friendly or who is not. But the 
question still remains, What the duty is, which is to be thus 
impartially performed ? 

The change in the law, however, is far from being the only 
cause of the present brevity of the ministerial relation. The 
law itself would not have been changed but for a change in 
popular feeling. The deep reverence for the clergy, the un- 
murmuring patience with which in former times parishioners 
listened or slept under ministrations however long and dull, 
has passed away. We would not have it return. Let the 
respectability and permanence of the clerical office rest, where . 
they ought to rest, on the ability and moral worth of those 


* See Christian Examiner, for March, Art. VI. 
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who hold it. The demand for pulpit eloquence, however, is 
scarcely reasonable. We are not all Starr Kings nor Beech- 
ers, and we cannot be; and it is not quite reasonable that a 
small country parish should be discontented because their 
minister does not possess talents which, if he had them, would 
have placed him in a different sphere. One cause of this 
unreasonable demand is the failure of many parishes to per- 
ceive or appreciate ministerial labor except in the services of 
the pulpit. I know no other way to meet it than calmly and 
consistently to do our best. If we cannot be Kings nor 
Beechers, we may bring'to the pulpit well-studied sermons ; if 
our people do not appreciate us in any character but that of 
pulpit orators, perhaps we may teach them a more excellent 
way by showing that we can be, in private intercourse, pleas- 
ant neighbors, judicious advisers, sympathizing friends, and 
leaders in the cause of charity and of public spirit. 

While the demand of parishes for ability in the pulpit is 
higher than of old, their means of compensating it have in 
many instances relatively diminished. I will not dwell at 
length on the oft-told tale of the division of small towns into 
numerous parishes, and the diminution in the value of money. 
Enough that the state of the times is such as to make econ- 
omy a sacred duty; that we may not dishonor our profession 
by incurring debts that we cannot pay ; and that we may do 
our part, not only for the support of our families, but for 
charity, in some of the unnumbered forms in which its claims 
are now presented to us. 

With regard to securing the necessary means of support, 
care should be taken at the outset to have a proper arrange- 
ment and a distinct understanding respecting it. In one case 
which I have known, a cause of separation between a minis- 
ter and his parish was said to be that his salary had been 
fixed too high. The people voted it in the enthusiasm of his 
settlement, but afterwards there were murmurings at the bur- 
: den it imposed, and these coming to the minister’s ears, he 

sent in his resignation. In other instances, the case has been 
very different. A minister, in consideration of the feebleness 
of a parish, has accepted an inadequate salary at first, in hope 
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of better times in future. Those better times may have come 
to the parish, but they never came to the minister. In one 
such case, the pastor left at length, with health impaired by 
double labor, which had been necessary for his support. In 
another instance, the congregation increased, but could not 
see the propriety of altering the bargain that had once been 
made, and a separation was the result. To a young brother 
seeking a settlement, I would say, Ask no more than you 
ought to have; ask no more, nay, accept no more, than the 
people in proportion to their strength ought to pay. There 
may be circumstances that will induce you to take less than 
a living support. If you cannot work in your Master’s cause 
without also working at tent-making, then work at tent-mak- 
ing, and rejoice that you have a share in the manly exultation 
of Paul. But count the cost at the outset, and do not expect 
that the business men with whom you are dealing will view 
their engagement with you in any but a business light. If 
you accept a settlement with the expectation of your salary 
being increased in future, let that expectation and its condi- 
tions be clearly understood and assented to by both parties, 
from the first. Accuracy in business arrangements, and plain 
English, employed in dealing with a parish committee at the 
outset, may prevent misunderstanding, unjust treatment, and 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation in after years. 

But how shall the young minister, with a knowledge of 
books indeed, but not of men, avoid the practical errors that 
have led to those disappointments of which I have spoken ? 
How shall he avoid practical errors on other subjects, in his 
intercourse with his people, where he needs the guidance, not 
only of Christian principle, but of the knowledge of man- 
kind? It is strange and sad that, in our important and diffi- 
cult profession, the young man who enters it has no practical 
training. I doubt if there is another occupation among men 
in which there is no apprenticeship, no gradation of trusts; 
but the youth who has studied his work in theory alone is at 
once placed in the highest and most responsible position. 
We did not,in the late war, take the graduates of West 
Point and place them immediately in command of regiments 
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The young lawyer comes into practice gradually; the young 
physician walks the hospitals, attends clinical lectures, and 
probably associates himself with some older practitioner ; the 
minister alone steps from the door of the professional school 
into his important charge, — a charge in which his every action 
and word are subject to the observation of hundreds, and in 
which not his own reputation alone, but the honor of the great 
cause he represents, may suffer from his deficiency in duty, or 
even from the innocent error of his inexperience. When I 
think of this, Ino longer wonder that we have a changing 
ministry. My wonder is that the changes are not more fre- 
quent; that so many of us, who went into our first parishes 
thus practically unprepared, succeeded in remaining in them 
more than a single year. It must be because Divine Provi- 
dence guards those who trust in it,and because it has given 
to our parishes, imperfect as they are in some respects, a most 
gentle consideration for the involuntary mistakes of youth. 

The want of practical training of which I speak is a trait 
of our recent Unitarian Congregationalism. The Congrega- 
tional system, among the early generations of New England, 
was not justly chargeable with it. Our customs differ from 
theirs in two respects. One is, that then the candidate for the 
ministry was prepared for his office under the roof of some 
clergyman, whose intercourse with his parishioners and others 
he had an opportunity of observing; whom he accompanied 
in his visits to the house of sickness and to that of mourning, 
and by whose experience his own first attempts were directed. 
This system came to an end with the establishment of Theo- 
logical Schools, and, like many excellent things, its value was 
not discerned but by its being missed. I am happy to find 
that in the new “ Boston School for the Ministry” this defi- 
ciency is supplied. The wise judgment which has introduced 
this feature into the plan of that institution may well be 
trusted to meet its obvious difficulties, and may even, while 
bringing into the field those new laborers who are so much 
wanted, contribute, by setting the example of practical train- 
ing, to elevate, rather than lower, the standard of preparation 
for the ministry. 
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The other point in which the customs of our fathers differed 
from our own is in the frequency among them of an associate 
ministry. Sometimes two clergymen were settled together, 
the one having the title of pastor, the other that of teacher. 
More frequently, as the clergyman who for years had held the 
entire charge became advanced in life, a young man was as 
sociated with him as colleague, who, having at first the ben- 
efit of the elder’s experience to guide him, should gradually 
assume more and more of the labor, while the senior pastor, 
relieved from burdensome duty, spent the evening of his days 
in well-earned rest. The relation between the two was in 
many instances, probably in most, a happy one, the younger 
rendering to the elder something of filial reverence, while the 
elder in turn watched his unfolding promise and increasing 
usefulness with something of paternal love and pride. Un- 
_ doubtedly there were cases where the feeling was very differ- 

ent. Every relation in life has its trials, and a domineering 
spirit on the one side, or presumption and obstinacy on the 
other, would embitter this connection, as it would any. But 
it would be a libel on the profession to say that while nothing 
is more common than partnerships among merchants, lawyers, 
and physicians, two clergymen cannot be associated together 
without misunderstanding. 

It may be thought that it is too late to hope for a return to 
this good old practice. I rather trust that it is only too early 
to look for it; that with the increase of population our par- 
ishes will no longer feel that the support of a double ministry 
is beyond their power ; and that young men entering the pro- 
fession will realize the advantage of a gradual introduction to 
its labors, and of the counsel of experience in their perform- 
ance. Meantime, and at all times, the young minister, if de- 
ficientin knowledge of the world, will find its place best sup- 
plied by cherishing a reverent and conscientious, yet cheerful 
and trustful spirit. 

In close connection with that of which I have last spoken, 
comes the next cause to be named for the frequent dissolution 
of the pastoral engagement. How often do we witness, with- 
in two or three years from the settlement of a young minister 
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under the happiest auspices, that his cheek loses its bloom, 
his step its elasticity, and he is obliged to seek relief from the 
weight of labor under which his strength has given way! 
There is no profession, no occupation, probably, of whatever 
kind, in which the burden comes so heavily at first as in ours ; 
and this from the cause already suggested, that there is no 
period of apprenticeship, no gradual introduction to its duties. 
The young minister, to whom the composition of sermons has 
not yet become easy by habit, and with no stock of previously 
written discourses to afford occasional relief, enters upon his 
charge, full of zeal, and stimulated to intense exertion by the 
warm welcome which has greeted him, and the popularity 
which comes in such fascinating contrast to the seclusion of 
his previous student-life. Fond of society and of miscella- 
neous reading, or more nobly anxious to do his duty as a 
parish minister, he finds many things to interfere with his prep- 
aration for the pulpit. Perhaps he makes the discovery that 
his most successful efforts are those that are struck off at a 
heat, — the discourse that is written under the spur of neces- 
sity having most of the dash and sparkle that give their charm 
to extemporaneous speaking. And thus he is encouraged to 
postpone the proper intellectual labor of the week to the 
week’s last hours. Saturday, with the night that follows it, 
and Sunday before and between the services, are occupied 
with the intense excitement of hurried composition, and this 
only gives place to the excitement of preaching what has thus 
been prepared. Then follows prostration; but the vigor of 
youth returns sufficiently to undertake, by the end of another 
week, the same dangerous course, till at length even the 
strength of youth gives way, and the minister retires from his 
first field of labor with broken health, which rest may indeed 
restore, but not without leaving deep marks upon his consti- 
tution, of the effects of over-work, imprudence, and want of 
system. 

If these evils may not be obviated with us by a return to 
the system of our fathers, there at least remains to us the re- 
source of the methodical arrangement of time, the avoidance 
of procrastination, and the distinct recognition of the truth 
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that the care of health is a sacred duty. We are not our 
own. Not more truly, indeed, than those of other professions, 
but more avowedly, we belong to God and to our race, and 
when by careless rashness we throw away our health, we de- 
fraud our fellow-men and rob God’s altar. We may admit 
that it is better to wear out than to rust out; but the true 
course of duty is to keep the instrument God has intrusted 
to us ever busily employed, but ever cautiously handled, 
bright and keen and strong, until its great Bestower shall de- 
mand it at our hands. 
Such conscientious care will equally avoid the next cause I 
have to mention as leading at times to the separation of min- 
ister and people, — the want of intellectual growth. One of 
our great dangers is from the spirit of routine. A man may 
preach respectable sermons, and a sufficient number of them 
new, — that is, with new texts and fresh paper and ink, — and 
yet fail of giving new thoughts or illustrations, and shis five 
hundredth discourse be much the same as his fiftieth. He 
may make the same prayer year after year, for it ¥s not only 
the prayers in books that are stereotyped. He may visit the 
sick, and say the same things at every bedside. What he 
says, in public and in private, may be good and true, but its 
constant repetition will be tiresome. I know the precedent 
of St. John at Ephesus, with his one exhortation, “ Little 
children, love one another.” But that sermon was excellent; 
it was short; the preacher was a great man, an apostle; and 
yet, with all this,the Ephesians got tired of it. We must 
seek variety, and that must be attained by growth; and 
growth must be gained by study; study of books, study of 
men, and reverent study of our own duty and our Master’s 
will. m4 
Shall I name ministerial faithfulness among the causes of 
separation? It has its place among them, and the noblest 
place. “The disciple is not above his Master,” and if the 
words of Christ himself did not find favor, we cannot expect 
that it will always be granted to ours, though uttered in his 
spirit. Here, a leading parishioner is offended by the pungent 
application of some rule of’ Scripture morality which he is 
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conscious of violating; there, by the minister’s faithfulness 
to his duty as a member of the school-committee ; in another 
instance, by his independent exercise of the right of voting, 
or the moderate and proper expression of his opinion on some 
topic of national interest or of moral reform. It is not al- 
ways, however, even when causes like these lead to a separa- 
tion, that the fault is all on one side ; and as we are ministers, 
talking together about ministers’ duties, it is of more impor- 
tance to us to look at our own possible faults than at those of 
our parishioners. A minister may take the right stand, and 
yet not maintain it in the right spirit. He may, in bringing 
his offering to some righteous cause, unconsciously drop a 
few grains of incense on the altar of passion or of pride. 
Unpopularity is not, any more than popularity, a sure standard 
of ministerial fidelity ; nor is every man who gives offence to 
his people necessarily an innocent sufferer, a holy martyr. 
So, brethren, when we think,— yes, when we know that our peo- 
ple are to Blame, let us ask ourselves whether some portion of 
the fault Bé not on our own side also. If the inquiry should 
result in the conviction that we ourselves have been partly in 
error, our candid acknowledgment of that truth will do more 
than anything else could to rectify the error upon the other 
side. 

And if cases should arise, as undoubtedly they have arisen, 
of groundless objection, unkind misjudgment, or wilful mis- 
representation ; if this man, whom we had expected to find a 
true religious friend, proves to be a selfish worldling; if, in 
another instance, our devoted kindness meets no return but 
ingratitude, — still let us not too hastily withdraw from the 
post where God’s providence has placed us. Disappoint- 
ments such as these there will be; we may count upon them 
as part of the discipline wherewith God tries his ministering 
servants. We must meet them bravely and endure them pa- 
tiently, at least for a time. There is a point beyond which 
they must not be borne ; yet the firm and faithful spirit will 
not anticipate that point, but reverently wait till Providence 
shall make it clear. 

Some of you remember, brethren, a book which appeared 
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some fifteen years since, under the title of “ The Shady Side.” 
It was a doleful book, but written with not a little power. 
True to its name, it exhibited but one side, and that the 
shaded one. There was nothing in it that was not, or might 
not be, true, of the trials of the minister’s lot; the fault of 
the book was that the pleasures and comforts of that lot were 
left out. In reading it, however, it is noticeable that the hero 
of the story owed his long series of failures and disappoint- 
ments partly to his own weakness, his want of that quality 
which is best known by the short Saxon name of pluck, — 
not a virtue, indeed, but almost as indispensable as if it were. 
He was settled in a position of competence and usefulness. 
Among his many friends, there was one with whom he became 
connected in familiar intercourse, refined and hallowed by the 
memory of the loved and lost. This friend, on some misun- 
derstanding, forsook him and turned against him. The poor 
minister felt so deeply the unfaithfulness and the ingratitude 
that the whole place was saddened to him. For that one dis- 
appointment he withdrew from his charge, — withdrew to be- 
come a wanderer, for no other home ever offered to him the 
attractions of that which he had left. Let us not yield too 
quickly to discouragement. It may not be well, indeed, when 
opposition rages, to stay and fight it out; but if we can stay 
and bear it out, overcome hostility by patience, and live down 
unjust reproach, we may, perchance, not only earn for our- 
selves a tranquil and honored future, but prevent the parish 
from being rent to pieces by a fierce contest between our 
friends and our opponents. 
_ Weare encouraged to hope that, for some years to come, 
difference of political opinion will not be so frequent a cause 
for the dissolution of the tie between pastor and people as it 
was during the great excitement of that contest which at 
length culminated in the war. We are not dissatisfied with 
our record during that period. The cause of freedom was 
upheld, and the rights of the pulpit maintained, not without 
exposure to reproach and loss. Now that the great national 
emergency has passed by, we turn with a feeling of relief 
from questions of a political character to the common duties 
of life, and the eternal realities of faith; while our advocacy 
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of freedom lays aside the language of controversy, and takes 
the gentler tone of pleading for the relief of the suffering and 
the education of theignorant. Yet, should it again be needed 
that, for some great cause, we should risk that popularity 
which we prize as a means of usefulness; should the inter- 
ests of our country or of humanity demand that we speak 
truths unwelcome to those in power, or to the people who 
place them there, may the trial be met with firmness and with 
dignity. Not for the sake of party, but of truth; not in the 
spirit of the demagogue, but of the Christian patriot, let us 
utter our manly word, as did the early occupants of the New 
England pulpits, the clergy of the Revolutionary time, and, 
in our own day, the confessor, Pierpoint, and the martyr, Fuller 

As the last-named cause of separation has diminished in 
its influence, another has come into greater prominence than 
ever before. That difference with regard to the foundations 
of religious belief, which had been more and more observable 
among us for thirty years, has extended itself until it has threat- 
ened the division of our ‘body ; and if that result can yet be 
avoided, it must be by the exercise of prudence and modera- 
tion, in rare but not impossible union with manliness and truth. 

In the few words which time permits me to devote to this 
important branch of my subject, I shall speak as a Conserva- 
tive Unitarian. But I mean by that expression, not conserva- 
tive of doctrine alone, but conservative also of those princi- 
ples which our early leaders held even dearer than the peculiar 
doctrines of their sect, — the principles of thorough scholarly 
research, — of freedom in the formation, and truth in the 
expression, of religious opinions, — and of charity and candor 
in regard to those who differ from us. I would take that 
motto, which the only one now surviving of my professional 
instructors quoted in his great work on the Old Testament, 
and which he has maintained through all his varied and hon- 
ored course, as theologian, statesman, and historian : — 


“ Before thy sacred altar, heavenly Truth ! 
I bow in age, as erst I bowed in youth. 
Still let me bow, till this weak frame decay, 
And my last hour be lighted by thy ray.”’* 


* See Dr. Palfrey’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities,” Preface 
to Vol. III., page xx. 
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To the young man, then, who is preparing for the ministry, 
or to him who, already engaged in its sacred duties, is har- 
assed with doubt, the chief counsel that I have to give is in 
these two words, BE TRUE. 

Be true to the duty of a thorough, independent, yet rever- 
ent and cautious student. The questions now at issue are 
not to be set aside as unimportant, not to be settled by a lan- 
guid acquiescence in what those around us happen to think, 
or by anything so fluctuating as what we call the spirit of the 
age. If you have doubts that affect alike the doctrines you 
preach and the duties you owe, do not stifle them, as if doubt 
were a sin; do not yield to them at once, as if every doubt 
were a certainty ; but meet them manfully, with the patience 
and impartiality of a true student, and with devout reliance 
on the guidance of the God of truth. 

If, after thorough examination, those doubts remain uncon- 
quered or be changed into certainty, then let your own con- 
science be interrogated to settle the question, whether they 
extend so far that you ought to enter the Christian ministry, 
or, having entered, whether you ought to remain in it. No 
one else can settle that question for you. We have noeccle- 
siastical court to examine your faith and pronounce if it is 
sufficient or not. It rests with your own conscience, under 
the holy guidance of truth and honor. If at their prompting 
you withdraw from us, you will still be near to us in our 
respect and kind regard. Honor to our brother, — brother in 
manly feeling, though no longer brother in the ministry, — 
who has of late resigned his office, and renounced the Chris- 
tian name. Dear as we hold that name, our love for it does 
not forbid us to do justice to the brave and true man, who 
acts out his conscientious thought, though its utterance may 
involve reproach and loss. 

The churches of the land are Christian churches ; their pul- 
pits are Christian pulpits; the Christian Scriptures are read in 
them, and prayers are offered to the Christians’ God. Do you 
ask me what that word Christian means? I will not under- 
take to define it for you, nor to judge whether your faith comes 
up to it. Thatis for you to do; and you can take for your 
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guide the etymology of the word, its common usage, the anal- 
ogy of other religious names, or any other means of decision 
which appears to you to be right. Only judge conscientiously 
for yourself what Christianity is; then, if you believe in it, 
preach it; and if not, withdraw from its ministry. 

If seeking a settlement, be true and open. Let there be no 
doubt as to what you believe or disbelieve ; and if on any 
point your mind is not settled, let that also be stated. Iknow 
that this has been done in many instances, worthy of all 
honor, where the result was disappointment not only to the 
manly candidate, but to the congregation. Better such dis- 
appointment than a union formed without proper knowledge 
of each other. Such information is best given, not from the 
pulpit, where it is often not understood, but by free and full 
conversation with the leading members of the parish. 

If the inquirer feels that, though rejecting much that the 
last generation among us retained, he can still hold with truth 
the name of a Christian believer and the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry, he has then a duty of no small difficulty before 
him. He must be true; there must be no concealment of the 
results that he has reached ; yet he must be cautious that he 
place no stumbling-block in the way of the weak, nor need- 
lessly wound the feelings of those whose views are different 
from his own. ‘To instruct, but not to dogmatize, to re- 
move what he thinks erroneous opinions, yet not to touch 
with irreverent hand the everlasting truth, let this be his effort. 
The words of Christ himself at once point out and encourage 
his course of action: “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” 

Thus, brethren, | have surveyed the different causes which 
have occurred to :ne, as accounting for the many instances 
that take place of the separation of minister and people. 
These causes, so fir as they exist on our own part, we should 
endeavor to obviate, where we can with fidelity to conscience 


. and to God. We should do this for our own interest and 


comfort, and not for that alone. It is sad to break up old ties, 
to have no certain resting-place, no fixed home. It is sad, as 
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it isstra nge and confusing to take up again, late in life, the 
occupation of a candidate, combining the solemn duty of a 
religious teacher. with the position of a seeker for popular 
favor; and having the thought intrude into the most sacred 
services, how they will be approved, not by the God to whom 
they are offered, but by the congregation who hear them. 
But there are yet sadder things than these. To bring division 
into a parish is a sadder thing; to turn off the attention of 
the people from the great truths of religion, the holy duties of 
life, the divine work of charity, and let it all be engrossed by 
strife and party spirit ; to leave behind us, not the grateful-ap- 
preciation of a united flock, but angry opponents and equally 
angry defenders, while we know that years must pass before 
the evil passions thus excited shall be allayed, and our suc- 
cessors be in as good a position for usefulness as we lately 
were. Oh, my friends, this should be sadder to us than any 
personal reproach or loss. Let us guard, then, against un- 
necessary removals, against undue impatience, and. readi- 
ness to receive discouragement or offence. Let us guard 
against giving, by rashness or neglect, just cause of offence to 
the people of our charge. It would be base to flatter or fawn 
upon them, but it is criminal to neglect the duty we owe 
them, or to place in their way the temptation to do wrong. 
And striving thus to do our duty, let us trust in God. 
Events are in his sacred hands. If it is at his call, let us be 
willing to give up home and friends, and wander forth as 
Abraham did of old, “not knowing whither he went.” If 
such be his will, let us take comfort in the thought that our 
removal cannot undo the good we may have been his instru- 
ments to accomplish, nor obliterate the impression which our 
service, if faithfully rendered, has made on many a heart. 
Andif we cannot have on earth the testimony of a long con- 
tinued and steadily successful ministry, in the same familiar 
church and the same peaceful home, yet when we pass to our 
final account it may be that from many a scene of our former 
labors kind thoughts shall follow us, and those whom we have 
led to righteousness shall bear witness for us before the throne 


of the All-just and the All-merciful. 
VoL. x. 13 
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Companions of those peaceful, quiet hours, 
Sacred to holy thought and prayerful rest, 
When the faint soul renews her wasted powers, 
And seeks communion with the purest, best, 


Precious your greeting to my yearning heart, 
As from the colder life without it turns 

To feel the spirit-warmth your words impart, T 
And bow where love divine sweet incense burns. 


Then, the great struggling world, with all its care, 
Its trial deeps, its pathway strewn with thorns, 

Is shadowed ; while the world of mind we share, 
Before the inner vision brightly dawns. 





Your voices whisper of the presence near 

Of souls, whose thoughts upon your pages glow, 
Unknown in earth-form, yet forever dear, 

Most loved of all who bless this life below. 


Too brief the moments when such raptures stream 
Around me, — foregleams of the joys to come ; 
Yet true their memory as the far-off dream, 
Whose music lingers round my childhood’s home. 


Tear-stained and grief-worn though your leaves may be, 
No gems or gold can with their worth compare. 
Time’s changes will not change your ministry, 
My friends, my angel-teachers, everywhere. 
Mary A. Wuiraxer. 
Cu1caco, July, 1868, 


Greatness is to goodness what gravel is to porphyry: the one 
is a movable accumulation swept along the surface of the earth ; 
the other stands fixed and solid and alone after the violence of 
war and the tempest, above all that is residious in a wasted 
world. Little men build up great ones, but the snow colossus 
soon melts; the good stand under the eye of God, and therefore 
stand. Lanpor. 
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SIX MONTHS IN WASHINGTON. 


BY R. P. STEBBINS. D. D. 


Tue capital of the nation is a dull place enough, except 
when Congress is in session, and for good reason. There is 
no manufacturing, or any other business, there to attract pop- 
ulation, and awaken interest, The city lives on the Govern- 
ment. The stores are dependent on employees of the Gov- 
ernment for their customers, and the owners of real estate 
depend on them for rents. A few capitalists, who have made 
their fortunes by Government contracts, have taken up their 
residence here with the original inhabitants. Were the Gov- 
ernment to remove the capital to some other place, Washing- 
ton would of necessity become another Annapolis. As things 
now are, some of the best society, and most enterprising men 
are to be found in the city. It has increased very much since 
the war, and it was very much improved during the war; 
but as the number of the population depends upon the amount 
of Government business, there will be a falling off as the ac- 
cumulation of accounts caused by the war is cleared away in 
the various departments of the Government, especially in the 
war and treasury departments. Clerks are now dismissed by 
hundreds ; and when the clerical force is reduced to its usual 
number before the war, rents must be much lower in the city, 
and not a few tenements will stand empty. Now, rents are 
enormous, especially during the session of Congress, when the 
city is crowded with claimants and contractors and lobbyists 
of all kinds, and with office-seekers all the way from Eastport 
to Astoria and Sitka. A single room of moderate dimen- 
sions will rent for forty dollars a month ; a suite of rooms — 
parlor, office, bedroom — on one floor, or flat, for one hundred 
dollars a month. These rooms are ready furnished and taken 
care of by the landlord. When Congress is not in session, 
and the crowd gone, rooms can be obtained at a reasonable 
rate. Board is not as high, relatively, as rent. Good board 
can be obtained for from twenty to thirty dollars a month. 
Four ways of living are adopted here as persons choose. 
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They may rent rooms and board under the same roof, or they 
may go out to some boarding-house or hotel, and get their 
meals, or they may take them at some refectory, or have 
them sent to their rooms. Either of these ways is entirely 
respectable. Or, if a man has his family with him, his wife 
or daughter may prepare breakfast and lunch, and they go 
out only to dinner. Indeed, one of the excellencies of Wash- 
ington life is that persons may live as they please. There 
are no spies looking into your affairs, and no gossips blurting 
your diet-bill into itching ears all over the city. Unless some 
most obvious eccentricity signalizes one’s way of living, he is 
free to go on in his chosen method unnoticed. 
Boarding-houses and hotels and refectories are of necessity 
very numerous in the city; and they are of every grade, from 
Willard’s Caravansary, on Pennsylvania Avenue, where the 
rush and roar of the guests is like that of the sea, to the mis- 
erable shanty, half whitewashed, in an obscure lane; from 
the rickety wooden shed, placarded “ Cheap Board and 
Lodgings,” to the paiatial freestone front, where greater 
wealth and greater sinners are entertained and depleted. 
With few exceptions, the public buildings are the only 
ones which attract attention; and of these, the Capitol is 
the only one whose situation is not worse than a_ blunder. 
Possibly the “ White House ” may be excepted; but covered 
as that is from sight, as the stranger passes down the avenue, 
by the half-seen front of the Treasury Building, it can hardly 
be excepted from the general criticism. The Patent Office, 
the Post Office, the Treasury Building, are covered up by 
surrounding city dwellings and stores and hotels, so that one 
must hunt them up with a good deal of trouble; and when 
they are found, there is no place in the street where one can 
get a good view of them. Relatively they are more covered 
in than the City Hall and Court House of Boston. There 
seems to have been utter blindness on the part of the original 
locators of the public buildings; and, having commenced 
wrong, they have gone on from bad to worse. The Smith- 
sonian is away half a mile or more in one direction, on the 
island, and the new Agricultural Building half a mile from 
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that in another part of the island. It is a mile and a half 
from the steps of the Capitol to those of the White House. 
Half way between, and a third of a mile from the avenue, 
are the Post Office and Patent Office, occupying two squares. 
Near the White House is the Treasury Building, and beyond 
it the War and Navy Offices. The State Department is a 
mile in another direction ; so that one need to live as long as 
the antediluvians, and have the power of endurance of a 
prize-fighter, to do any business with the different depart- 
ments of the Government. During the war, however, horse- 
railroads were built ; and now there are much greater facili- 
ties for reaching different parts of the city. There is no pos- 
sible way now to remedy this unpardonable blunder in locat- 
ing the public buildings. The whole of Capitol Hill should 
have. been reserved for them; and there they should have 
been arranged around a square, or parallelogram of three or 
four miles in circumference. They would then have made a 
display second to none in the world. But now they are en- 
tirely obscured, save the Capitol. The Treasury is a noble 
building, but its situation is execrable. It looks as if it had 
been borne up the valley on the wave of some preadamic flood, 
and plunged into the hill, from which it had been dug out, — 
thirty feet of it being now below the level of the surface of the 
ground, on the upper side. ‘The Capitol is noble for situa- 
tion as well as for structure. It is worthy the nation. It is 
nearly fifty rods long and twenty rods wide. The Senate 
Chamber is in the north end, or“ wing,” and the Representa- 
tives’ in the south. These are so connected by the passage- 
_ way through the whole length of the Capitol, that the Vice- 
President, sitting in his chair as presiding officer of the Senate, 
can see the Speaker of the House, sitting in his chair, a dis- 
tance of an eighth of a mile. In passing from the House to 
the Senate, you go through the old hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, now devoted to the exhibition of statuary ; 
through the rotunda, under the dome, past the old Senate 
Chamber, now occupied by the Supreme Court, and through a 
corridor to the door of the Senate, a long walk, and during 
the hours of the session, usually thronged. The painted can- 
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opy, over the rotunda is grand. It is one hundred and eighty 
feet above you, and sixty feet in diameter. The height of 
the dome is nearly three hundred feet. Crawford’s statue of 
Liberty, which crowns it, is twenty feet high, and weighs 
over seven tons. It was a sad mistake, the suggestion, or 
rather command, of Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, 
that the liberty cap was exchanged for a part of an eagle 
perched on the head of Liberty. From many points of view 
in the city, it looks precisely as if she was carrying a sun- 
umbrella; from other points it does not look like anything, 
which is far better; and not one person in a thousand can 
guess what it is, standing on the ground, and not using a 
glass. The first thing done by the committee on public 
buildings should be to take the deformity off from the head 
of Liberty, and leave her in her native glory, without an um- 
brella over her head. 

Probably no session of Congress held since that of 1860-61 
has been more interesting and exciting than the one which 
has just taken a recess. Besides the “ Impeachment Trial,” 
questions of tremendous interest have been before Congress 
for discussion and decision. The whole city has been boil- 
ing with excitement during the whole session, and sometimes 
all ablaze. One week, unreconstructed secessionists would 
flood the city from all parts of the South; and the next, the 
tide would recede, and not one would be seen on the avenue; 
and the week after would bring hosts of impoverished, per- 
secuted Union men from every seceding State, imploring pro- 
tection and stringent legislation, as light and darkness come 
and go while day is struggling through the morning clouds. 

I reached the city to be present at the opening of the great 
debate in the Senate on “ Reconstruction,” in January, opened 
by Doolittle of Wisconsin, one of the Republicans who went 
off in the defection of 1866, with the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, — the convention of silence. He was followed day after 
day by such menas Morton of Indiana, — whose speech Rev- 
erdy Johnson characterized as worthy of the days of Webster, 
Calhoun, and Clay, — Trumbull, Hendricks, Nye, Bukalew, 

Morrill of Maine, Patterson of N. H., Edmunds, Sherman, 
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Williams, Johnson, and others, all very able men, and some 
of them eloquent orators. Other senators ‘equally able were 
silent. It wasa great debate, ‘and listened to by full galleries. 
In the Senate there is no “previous question,” and debates 
run on interminably. It is considered discourteous, unsena- 
torial, to press a vote if any honorable senator signifies his 
desire to speak. The House is a much larger body than the 
Senate ; and there is a great deal of confusion, so that a spec- 
tator can hardly tell at times what is going on. The mem- 
bers who are interested in the measure before the House hud- 
dle together, and are all talking aloud to each other about 
the course of the business, or how the vote had better be 
taken, till confusion becomes worse confounded, and with a 
rap of his gavel, the Speaker orders the members to their seats. 
They reluctantly scatter, but in five minutes will be in a hud- 
dle again, — thatis, that part of them who are specially inter- 
ested in the business in hand. Hence the need of what are 
called caucuses, in which business can be arranged so that 
every member will not attempt to press his measure at the 
same time. Still, there is often a scramble for the floor, and 
warm efforts to get one’s measure in before another’s. The 
Speaker, Mr. Colfax, is prompt to decide all questions, not an 
instant being lost; and he is of the most imperturable good- 
nature, even when his decisions are criticised by some of the 
Democrats, of whom Eldridge of Wisconsin seemed to be 
chief in that line. An outsider would judge that more order 
should be preserved in the Hall, less talking and walking per- 
mitted. Indeed, if the desks were taken away, and the mem- 
bers were compelled to attend solely to what was going on in 
the House, much time would be saved, and the business be done 
more understandingly. Now, members are writing, reading 
newspapers, talking with each other, or out in the anterooms, 
so that very often when a vote is to be taken, members rise 
to ask what it is about, or ask for a reading of the motion or 
resolution, which has already been read or stated two or three 
times for the special benefit of these members, and thus pro- 
long business, and make it intensely wearisome to those who 
do attend to what is passing. Many of the methods of pro- 
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ceeding have come down from past centuries, and should no 
more be continued or endured than the ploughs and ships of 
our ancestors. The “reading of a bill,” by the clerk, to men 
who pay no attention to it, or more likely to empty seats, 
when every man has a printed copy on his desk, is more than 
ridiculous. The custom originated when men could not 
read, and before printing was invented. Then laborious 
copying was saved, and would have been useless if made. 
So of many other “rules of the House.’ They are all moss- 
covered and musty. ‘Two advantages the House has which 
the Senate has not, namely, that of the “previous question,” 
and the limitation of a speech to one hour, unless by special 
permission. 

The “ Impeachment Trial” was the great event of the ses- 
sion, however, and drew thousands of strangers to the city. 
The trial failed because it faltered; for no other reason, 
Time was foolishly. given for corruption, and it was used. 
If the “ managers ” had not desired to make speeches beyond 
the original regulations, thus giving the counsel for the Presi- 
dent opportunity to speechify also, two weeks would have 
been saved, and the President convicted. The lawyer’s de- 
lay was the President’s deliverance. Perhaps it was well; we 
shall see. It was well, certainly, forthe hotels and restau+ 
rants and boarding-houses and railroads; for people would 
flock to the city by thousands, though but one thousand 
could, by any possibility, get into the gallery of the Senate. 
It was packed most of the time. I saw but one man terribly 
mad, and that, I am;sorry to. say, was the Chief Justice, who 
boiled over at a little clapping in one part of the gallery at 
the conclusion of Mr. Bingham’s address. It was evident 
enough through the whole. trial that;the Chief Justice was very 
much vexed at something, He was ill at ease, and especially 
so when the managers ‘made a good point, or Mr. Butler got 
one of the President’s satellites in a tight place in cross-exam- 
ination. He did not like to have the managers. address him 
as “president ;” he always spoke of himself, and the Presi- 
dent’s counsel addressed him, as “ Chief Justice.” Some of 
the senators held that the Senate was sitting as a court ; others 
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that it was still a senate, and not to be governed by the tech- 
nical rules of a court of law. Of the former were Fessenden, 
Trumbull, Grimes, Van Winkle, and others of the Republi- 
cans, with whom all the Democrats and the President’s coun- 
sel and the Chief Justice agreed. The whole thing was de- 
cidedly “ mixed.” It was made clear that the safety of this 
nation is to be found in the integrity and intelligence of the 
twenty millions of its patriotic citizens, not elsewhere. It was 
very interesting to learn that men who had made a law did not 
agree in their opinion of its meaning, when called to in- 
terpret it. Seven lawyers put their legal heads together to 
draw up articles of impeachment, and had the criticisms of 
forty others on their work, many of them having been judges 
of courts, and yet when the test came, it was found that 
there were gaps of accuracy and definiteness so great that the 
President walked right through without stooping or tripping; 
proving that a page cannot be written which does not admit 
of, at least, two interpretations, perhaps a dozen. 

The impeachment over, the next great act in the drama 
was the nominating conventions, The one in Chicago to 
confirm the nomination made by, the people; the one in New 
York to see if any nomination could be made. The notable 
thing about the latter was that the man who would not be 
nominated was nominated by acclamation, and the man who 
sacrificed everything to be nominated would have got but half 
a vote had not Massachusetts had pity and given him four. 


“ Walk backward with averted face, 
And hide the shame!” 


‘Must a confiding people be betrayed forever? Beware, lest 
they rise in their indignation, and cast their betrayers into the 
potter’s field! . 

Of the modest, retired, unassuming men, which one may 
chance to meet in Washington, General Grant is the chief 
He hates parade, as he hates hypocricy. He loves frankness, 
as he loves life. Heis too indifferent about his ordinary dress 
and appearance; a little more regard to his attire would be bet- 
ter. In any gathering of a hundred men, he would be the last 
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who would be selected by a stranger as the favorite of a nation, 
the great captain of the age. He is easy in his manners, and 
ready and free in conversation. His voice is very pleasant, 
and his language good. He indulges in no extravagant or 
strong expressions. When anything is said complimentary 
of himself, he is silent —entirely silent; he has not even a 
“ Thank ye,” to give in response, which makes one feel rather 
awkward. Whether he so detests compliments, however dis- 
creetly worded and heartily spoken, that he will not respond, 
or whether his modesty paralyzes his tongue, is not clear. 
He evidently has no fund of small talk. His conversation, 
when I saw him in his library at his house, was full of sound 
sense and free from all exaggeration. It was marked by a 
freeness of criticism on men and measures which I did not 
expect from one of whose reticence I had heard so much. 
Yet there was no bitterness of feeling manifested when he 
spoke of those who had wronged him most. He even made 
excuses for the course of one eminent man who has been his 
most active opponent, and whose friends, with or without his 
knowledge and approval, had circulated the basest slanders 
about the General throughout the country. He is evidently 
a man of sound, practical judgment; not a visionary; not 
given even to theorizing. He has no theories. It was evi- 
dent that all his ideas had been tested by practice. I was 
happily disappointed by my interview with him. I had had 
my fears respecting his qualification for civil life, though his 
wise administration of affairs during the year in the seceding 
States, had compelled me to modify my opinion. I left him 
with confidence that he would as president eclipse his fame 
as general. Thousands of stories have been circulated 
through the country respecting his private habits, which are 
utterly false. "Whatever may have been true at some period 
of his past life, of that I know nothing, — his life is now 
irreproachable. His speech is free from the expletives which 
so dishonor many of our public men. His inveterate smok- 
ing is his only bad habit. It is to be hoped that he will re- 
strain, or abandon utterly, this. But of all the bad habits in 
which a public or private man may indulge in Washington, 
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this is the least harmful. No one, after an interview with 
the general, will have any fear that he will be bought or sold, 
wheedled or driven. Integrity and good sense are Grant’s 
prime virtues ; neither bribery or sophistry can “ flank” these. 
He is a rock which the wave of opposition and the sunshine 
of favor can neither move nor melt. If he is chosen presi- 
dent, he will honor the chair of State by filling it with integ- 
rity, if not with grace. 

No one can spend six months in Washington without visit- 
ing Mt. Vernon, where the ashes of the Father of his Country 
repose, and Arlington, where are gathered the ashes of its de- 
fenders. The estate at Mt. Vernon is owned by an associa- 
tion of ladies, of which Miss Pamelia Cunningham is presi- 
dent. One hundred thousand dollars, more or less, of the 
purchase-money was raised by Edward Everett, from his lec- 
ture on Washington. The estate was neutral ground during 
the war, though the rebels never suceeded in getting very 
near it. It is in a pitiable condition, showing that Miss Cun- 
ningham has no ability, or no disposition to take care of it. 
She resides on the estate, and what is worse, in the mansion 
itself! And fewer rooms are open now to visitors than were 
open when I visited it twenty-six years ago, in the time of 
John A. Washington. It is simply an insult to the mem- 
ory of Washington, and a shame to the nation, that the es- 
tate should be so mismanaged, and by rebel spirits, too. 
Everything is in the most slovenly, tumble-down condition 
imaginable. Application was made to the Senate for ten 
thousand dollars to fit up the estate; and after reducing the 
sum to seven thousand, and ordering it to be expended un- 
der the direction of the Superintendent of Public Buildings, 
the appropriation was passed in the Senate; Ido not know 
that it passed the House. The only lobbying I attempted 
was that of endeavoring to prevent the passage of that 
bill. Not one cent ought to be given by Congress to that 
association under its present management, nor under any man- 
agement while Miss Cunningham and her retinue occupy the 
mansion. It is the merest impertinence for her, or any one 
else, to dwell under that roof. The mansion should be all 
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open to our countrymen who visit that hallowed ground. 
One of the adjoining houses is suitable for the keeper, or 
could be easily made so; and an enterprising man would 
easily support his family from the estate; and the bonus, 
now paid for his fare on the steamer by every visitor, of fifty 
cents, would be amply sufficient, with the sale of flowers, to 
keep the estate in the best order, and pay the superintendent 
a good salary. Miss Pamelia Cunningham and household 
need not be supported on the estate and from it, and occupy 
three-fourths of the mansion. Even Washington’s library- 
room was closed. It is evident that the people who have the 
care of the estate do not know what fitness and neatness are. 
The main path from the front-door to the spring-house in the 
woods, is all grown over with grass; and the ground before 
the mansion is no longer a shaven lawn like velvet, but a 
meadow mown to get hay for the asses and mules! Heaven 
defend us, if this is preserving and making sacred the estate 
at Mt. Vernon! Shade of Edward Everett! 

The estate at Arlington, across the Potomac from Wash- 
ington, was the property of the rebel general,-Lee. It was 
confiscated, and the mansion and the grounds adjoining: it 
are now consecrated as a cemetery for those who fell: in the 
great Rebellion, defending what Washington and his com- 
peers gained. The mansion is deserted, only the kitchen be- 
ing occupied by the servants. Sixteen thousand Union‘sol- 
diers are buried here, and bodies are still being removed here 
from other places. One large tomb contains the imperfect 
relics of two thousand one hundred and eleven unknown 
bodies. One of the most touching parts of the ceremony of 
scattering flowers on the graves of the soldiers, the 30th day 
of last May, was the circling march of seventy-fivé orphan 
children of soldiers round this tomb, and throwing into its 
open door each a bunch of flowers, singing, at the same time, 
a most touching hymn. It is said that Lee’s daughters, in 
disguise, have visited the place, and that, on leaving, they told 
an.old servant they intended to have it again. Could. they 
live amidst those twenty thousand graves? If they could, we 
have judged rebel hearts all too mercifully. The view from 
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the portico of the mansion isenchanting. The meadows, the 
Potomac for twenty miles, Georgetown and Washington, the 
White House, the Capitol, the hills beyond, make one of the 
finest panoramas the eye can desire. It is a most worthy 
resting-place of the patriot dead, guarding in their graves the 
capital they died in defending. 


“When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


* * * * * * 


There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


The cordon of forts which extended around the city ina 
circle of thirty miles is dismantled, with but two exceptions 
where stores have been collected, and are now guarded by 
troops. Some of these forts were so strongly built that they 
will not entirely disappear for generations, — memorials of 
the gigantic civil war into which the nation was plunged by 
ambitious politicians, and a defiant oligarchy. Nor are the 
causes of that war yet removed. Bullets and shells could 
destroy only the bodies of men ; their ideas, their habits, their 
passions all remain, in many instances tenfold inflamed and 
confirmed by the ravages and ferocities of war. The great 
victory is yet to be gained, the mightiest conquest is yet to be 
made, — the victory of ideas, the conquest of intelligence over 
ignorance, the transformaton of enemies into friends; all 
this is yet to be done. The spelling-book must follow the 
sword; the golden rule, the line of battle. One generation 
must pass away before the olive can flourish in the South. 
Nothing but Christian principle and decision will finish the 
work which the sword has begun. Time will be one of the 
most powerful elements in the reconstruction of the South. 
The prejudice against the North is fearful. The contempt 
which was cherished before the war has changed into the 
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most concentrated hatred since the war. Pride, in its fall, 
curdled into revenge. Yet there is an element in the Southern 
population which will be its jredemption. It will at last © 
leaven the whole mass. The worst element at the South, and 
the one which will be the greatest hindrance to real recon- 
struction, is the demoralized Northerner. The old families of 
the South, however their ideas may differ from ours, or from 
truth, have some noble traits, something which you respect 
and are attracted by. But ademoralized Northerner, who has 
sold his principles for pottage, and goes cringing and fawning 
that he may win a place in society, and who defames the in- 
stitutions which have made him all he is, and which alone can 
make man entirely noble anywhere, is the meanest and most 
despicable of mankind. It is this class of men and women, 
who have sold themselves to all that is base in Southern in- 
stitutions and ideas, without accepting any of the really 
admirable traits which the original inhabitants possess, who 
are to work, and who are working, infinite mischief in the 
South. The Southerners despise them while they use them ; 
and a Northerner loathes them when he learns their unfilial- 
ness. They must despise themselves, unless all noble aspira- 
tions and memories are blotted out forever. Whatever else 
may befall our beloved country, God forbid that it fal) into 
the hands of demoralized Northerners! 

The impending presidential campaign is one of deepest in- 
terest. On its issue depends the liberties of the people, else 
the prophet’s prophecy lies, and the signs are falsehoods. As 
in 1860, war is threatened, and by the same men as then, 
unless their party prevails. Eight years of blood and deso- 
lation have taught them nothing. In the midst of the thun- 
der of cannon and the clash of sabres they have learned noth- 
ing. Let every lover of his country, of Christian civilization, 
lift up his voice, and cast his ballot for righteousness, through 
which alone peace can come. 





“Ir is not worth while to burden ourselves with the faults 
and errors of the past, if we are steadily moving away from 
them.’’ — Studies in Religion. 
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THE WORD OF GOD. 


BY REV. W. P. TILDEN. 


At the annual meeting of the Bible Society, during anni- 
versary week, one of the speakers, in an earnest plea for a 
wider diffusion of the Scriptures, urged the Society to renewed 
fidelity, by saying that it was called to circulate “ the only 
word that God had ever spoken, and the only word he ever 
would speak.” The remark was evidently made from sincere 
conviction, with profound reverence for the Bible, and with 
entire unconsciousness of any irreverence towards God. 

It starts the question, what is “the word of God?” Per- 
haps the ready answer from most persons would be, “ It is 
the Bible.” We are so accustomed to hear that precious book 
spoken of as the “ Word of God,” that the phrase, to most 
persons, probably suggests that, and only that. But it is plain 
that the Bible itself presents another and far deeper meaning 
to the phrase. The common New Testament term for de- 
noting the sacred books is “ Scripture,’ or “ Scriptures.” 
“ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” “ Search 
the Scriptures.” “Have ye not read this Scripture?” “No 
Scripture is of private interpretation,” etc. There are 
nearly forty places in the New Testament where the sacred 
writings are referred to in this way. But the phrase, “ word 
of God,” though seeming, in a few instances, to denote 
the written Scriptures, is used almost uniformly to denote, 
not any sacred writing, but the source from which ail 
sacred writings and sacred things flow. When the “ word 
of the Lord” came to Isaiah, in vision or in voice, bidding 
him utter his sublime message of warning against sin, and 
encouragement to fidelity, it was not, of course any re- 
corded word in the ark of the covenant that came, but a 
direct communication of the divine mind. “The word of 
the Lord” was the will of the Lord laid open to his spiritual 
perceptions. That common prophetic announcement, re- 
peated over and over again, from Isaiah to Malachi, “ The 
word of the Lord came to me, saying,” plainly tells, not 
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of any word that had been spoken and recorded by another, 
but of a living word freshly spoken to their hearts. 

So when the “ word of God,” as Luke tells, “came to John ' 
the son of Zacharias, in the wilderness,” and he came to all 
the country about Jordan, preaching the “ baptism of repen- 
tance for the remission of sins,” it was no parchment roll that 
came to him, but a word direct’ from the Highest that sent 
him forth as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, to pre- 
pare the way for one greater than himself, and to herald his 
coming. And when in fulness. of time that Greater One 
came, we are told that “the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among men.” In Jesus a new manifestation of the 
“word” was given to the world. Not alone through the utter- 
ance of truth, as by sear and prophet, but superadded to the 
highest utterance of the word, the living illustration of it in 
a human life, “God manifest in the flesh.” 

This was the word of God the apostles preached. Not a 
paragraph of the New Testament is supposed to have been 
written at that great season of religious refreshing recorded 
in the fourth chapter of Acts, when they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and spake the “ word of God with boldness ;” 
or when the Gentiles first received the “word of God.” 
That word of God which came to them with power, melting 
their hearts, and making them new creatures in Christ, was 
no manuscript revelation, Jewish or Christian, but the inflow- 
ing of that divine spirit, out of which all revelations are 
born. It was the breath of God upon their souls, inspiring 
them with a new sense of the divine presence, and a new 
longing for a divine life. “So mightily grew the word of 
God and prevailed.” It grew. It was a living power. It 
prevailed over men’s hearts as a present power of God, a 
direct communication from the divine mind. 

The word of God, then, is something larger than the Bible. 
The Bible itself forbids our limiting the phrase to any book. 
The Bible contains a rich portion of the divine word ; records 
its sacred utterances to sears and prophets and holy men of 
old ; tells of Him in whose teaching and life, at one with God, 
the word was made flesh; but the word itself’ is above 
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all records of it, and all manifestations of it, just as God 
himself is above all the creations of his power and grace. 

Jesus spake with deep reverence of the law and the prophets ; 
said he came not to destroy, but to fulfil them; told the 
people to seach the Scriptures, for they testified of him; but 
when the hour drew nigh for parting with his disciples, who were 
to take up the cross he was about to hallow on Calvary, and 
bear it on as the symbol of the world’s redemption, he did not 
point them back to any old record of God’s word, as if past 
revelations were enough, but forward, and up to the Comforter, 
the Spirit of Truth, which would be sent of the Father to guide 
them into all truth. 

When, therefore, we hear him pray, “ Sanctify them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth,’ we can understand 
something of the breadth and depth of meaning he ascribed 
to “thy word.” He meant nothing less than that Word 
which was in the beginning, which was with God, and was 
God, the light and life of his own soul. It was to that living 
word they were to look as the Comforter, Guide, and Sanc- 
tifier of their souls. 

A clear recognition of this fact in relation to the “ wor 
seems to us important for many reasons. 

It is essential to a just appreciation of the Scriptures them- 
selves. At first thought, the view here given may seem to 
to disparage the Scriptures. But it is Scripture itself that 
presents this view. It is the Bible itself which forbids our 
limiting the “word of God” to the recorded words of the 
Bible. There is no interpreter of that book like the book 
itself. It is the spirit of the Bible that liberates from all 
bondage to the mere letter of the Bible. We do not believe 
the Bible is to be honored by any view of it that is not true. 
There may be a reverence for the book that is irreverent 
towards God, calling that his word which is not worthy of 
that conception of him we have in Christ, or of that image 
of himself he has drawn with his own hand upon our hearts. 
Because the Scriptures are sacred above all other books, be 
cause they contain a record of many of the utterances of that 


Word of God that is always the life of the world and the life 
VoL. XL. 14 
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of individual souls, it does not follow that every word of the 
record-book, and every word of every recorder who has writ- 
ten in it, is alike divine. The record itself gives no such ac- 
count of itself; and any attempt to make it the infallible 
word of God from beginning to end, nothing more and noth- 
ing less, seems to us to be “ wresting the Scriptures to their 
own destruction.” This exorbitant claim for the Bible is one 
of the strings on which scepticism is always playing, and 
always will play, till the string is cut. And there is no irrev- 
erence in cutting it, for it is not a Bible string. Indeed, is it 
not plain that it is only by making the just and scriptural 
discrimination between the divine word, always pure because 
divine, and the human record of it, fallible because human, 
that the real “ word of God” can hold that place in our hearts 
it justly claims? For it is no matter what we say, or what 
we may try to make ourselves believe, we really do not and 
cannot reverence, as of God, what the reason and moral sense 
that God has given rejects as not in harmony with our high- 
est conceptions of the Divine nature. 

The Bible was not given to enslave the reason or the con- 
science, but to set them free and hallow them, making them 
more receptive of the “ Word of God” still speaking to wait- 
ing and reverent souls. It does not ask us to come to its 
pages with reason blindfold and conscience dumb; its stirring 
appeals are to the reason and the conscience as well as to 
faith. “Come, let us reason together,” is the old scriptural 
call. “ Why, even of yourselves, judge ye not what is 
right?” said Jesus. If there is any book in the world to be 
read with the eyes wide open, and the whole soul awake in 
every faculty, it is the Bible. It is when the soul is most in- 
spired by that Spirit which is the life of the Bible, that it most 
clearly sees the imprint of that Spirit on its pages, and most 
easily distinguishes between the divine treasure and the hu- 
man casket that holds it. 


“ The Spirit breathes upon the word, 
And brings the truth to light.” 


‘We emphasize, then, the fact, that this scriptural meaning 
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of “the word of God” is highly important to a just appreci- 
ation of the Scriptures themselves. These Scriptures have 
come down to us on the waves of God’s great providence, 
bearing safely, through the storms and floods of centuries on 
centuries, the richest treasures of moral and spiritual truths. 
But the treasures are one thing, and the ark of gopher 
wood in which they have been brought to us, another. 
Well may we reverence sacredly the ark itself, and be deli- 
cately jealous of any rude hand that would loosen its timbers 
by a single irreverent blow. But reverence for God, and for 
that word of God which is before and after all Scripture, bids 
us, also, discriminate between the ark, so long in building, 
and upon which so many workmen of different ages were em- 
ployed, and the precious freight of moral and spiritual truth 
and life with which it has replenished the world. 

Again, this scriptural view of the word of God as some- 
thing higher and deeper than Scripture is vastly important to 
any adequate idea of the infinite nature of that “word.” It 
is singular that the irreverence towards God, of limiting his 
word to any book, should not be at once apparent to a 
thoughtful mind. God’s word must be as limitless as God. 
It is a part of himself. He speaks in more tongues than we 
know. We have scarcely learned the alphabet of his lan- 
guage yet. That word runs through the Scriptures as a 
river of life, making those Scriptures, spite of all the foreign 
substance that mingles with the stream, a fountain of healing 
waters; making the gospels, especially, a Bethesda, in which 
crippled humanity, in all phases of its moral disease, has 
found restoration and strength. But surely the Scriptures do 
not exhaust God’s word. Surely John, on his sea-girt isle 
was not the last of all the sons of men who has heard the 
divine voice. God’s word is God manifesting himself, — 
speaking in any of his chosen tongues, whether by his works, 
his providence, his chosen messengers, or his Holy Spirit. It 
is written on the rocks, and the man of science and spiritual 
insight, reading it, says, “ Here is the thought of God.” It is in- 
scribed upon the stars to clearly, that the devout looker-up reads 
as in a book, “ The heavens declare the glory of God.” The 
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listening ear hears it in all human history, in solemn warning 
against sin, and sweet encouragement to virtue. In the prov- 
idence that guards each individual life, the voice speaks ; in 
its sorrows and joys, its hopes fulfilled and hopes blasted, in 
the still small voice whispered to the inward ear, in the unrest 
of sin, in the shame and sorrow we feel, that we do not live 
on a higher plane, in the stern and unyielding logic of the 
divine law, showing that sin is death and only holiness life, 
in the aspirations of our best hours to climb the upward way, 
however steep and rugged; in the yearnings of the awakened 
heart for a Father in heaven to love and trust; in all these, 
and innumerable other ways, of which we may be but dimly 
conscious, God’s word comes home to the soul, bearing its 
sacred message of redeeming love, calling men up out of the 
mere animal into the spiritual and eternal life. If the evan- 
gelist could say, at the close of his brief narrative of the words 
and works of Jesus, “ If they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written,” then, what shall we say of the 
number of books necessary for a complete and exhaustive 
record of “the word of God.” 

But the paramount importance of this scriptural view of 
the word of God is, that it helps us to a consciousness of 
the divine presence with us here and now. We know that 
no class of Christian believers deny this. Nay, we know that 
all profess to believe it, do believe it in a certain sense. But 
that theory of revelation which limits his word to the past, 
which gives it over to the printers and book-binders, which 
makes it an article of merchandise, can hardly fail to darken 
and obscure this grandest truth of the Bible itself, ~ that God 
is the everpresent as well as the everliving and everloving 
Father. A God in the distant heavens, looking down upon 
us, may move our reverence and excite our awe in view of 
his greatness and power; but he is too distant for us ever to 
hope to hear his voice till we die, and go to meet him. A 
God who walked with Adam and Eve when the earth was 
fresh and new and beautiful as first love, who spake to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who inspired prophets and holy 
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men to speak noble words and do noble deeds, who dwelt iu 
Jesus, making his word and work divine, and touched with 
tongues of flame the first disciples and apostles, may make 
us feel that he was there and then, beyond a doubt. But 
what we all need more than that is to feel that he is here and 
now just as truly; that he walks with us, though unseen ; 
speaks to us, though we may not always hear ; dwells in us, 
though we may not perceive his presence; that “his word is 
nigh us, even in our mouth and in our heart;” that he is in 
very deed our Father, and we in very deed his children. 

All truest and highest life will be found closely linked with 
a vivid sense of the present God. Indeed, may we not dis- 
cern just here the difference between genuine religious 
life, and that which is only moral; between self-culture, so 
called, and religious growth. Self-culture, from its very na- 
ture, has itseye on self. The soul, religiously awakened, has 
its eye on God. The self-culture may be noble in its aims 
and purposes, but the life thus developed lacks the unction, 
warmth, and heavenly flavor of the life that is nourished and 
inspired by communion with the living God. 

All great religious movements, all seasons of spiritual re- 
freshing, are marked by a peculiar consciousness of the divine 
presence, waiting to enter, and bless every heart whose doors 
are open. ‘This is the faith that glows in our best hymns. 
It illumines the writings and lives of the saintliest men 
and women of all times and all creeds. It is the great bond 
of union between all devout souls. And the grand and ulti- 
mate purpose of the Bible, we conceive to be, not only to tell 
what God has spoken to the receptive souls of other times, 
but through this sacred record to bring us also close to God, 
that we, too, may feel his presence, and know that his last 
word to his children has not been spoken, and never will be 
while his name is Love. 





Wuo becomes every day more sagacious in observing his own 
faults, and the perfections of another, without either envying 
him, or dispairing of himself, is ready to mount the ladder on 
which angels ascend and descend. Lavator. 
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Tue high price of provisions at the present time — of al- 
most every article that forms a part of the sustenance of man 
or beast —is a subject of common remark and daily com- 
plaint. Exorbitant prices at first were confined to a few 
things, but now hardly anything which is reckoned among the 
necessaries of life can be bought at the former reasonable 
rates. This disagreeable state of things has continued to 
exist longer than any one anticipated. Month after month, 
and now, we may say, year after year, the industrious poor 
have felt oppressed under it, and the hopes of thousands, who 
have been looking earnestly for a meliorating change, have 
been disappointed. 

In respect to these oppressive prices, various opinions are 
entertained, — some ascribing the fact to a real scarcity of pro- 
visions, others to high duties imposed by Government in 
consequence of the war; some to the depreciation of the cur- 
rency of the country, and others, again, to a craving, unprin- 
cipled monopoly. It is probable that all these causes com- 
bined have operated to bring about and keep up the prices of 
which we complain. 

I. It is the opinion of many sagacious observers, that of all 
the causes which can be assigned for these high prices, the great- 
est, the most pernicious, is that of an unprincipled monopoly, 
carried on upon a large scale. It is to be feared that many 
are resorting to this unfair, dishonorable method of making 
their estates. larger. Civil war raging in the bosom of the 
nation, with all the mitigations which can be possibly applied 
to it, is indeed a dire calamity, quite enough for the people to 
bear. But how is that calamity aggravated when evidence 
comes before us that there are men, not a few, who actually 
desired its continuance, simply because it afforded them an 
opportunity to enlarge their money-making operations and 
annual incomes! .Monopoly is seized upon by such men as 
a means by which they may accomplish their low and selfish 
purpose. The causes and evils of this unworthy system of 
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merchandize will constitute the two principal heads under 
which I would express my thoughts on this subject. 

1. In speaking of the causes of monopoly, the first that 
occurs to me is the credit system of this country. When it 
is easy for one or for a number of individuals to borrow large 
sums of money on long credit, they are tempted to do so; and 
they may invest it so extensively in some particular article as 
to monopolize nearly all trade in it. The credit that is so 
largely extended affords them a chance to make a monopoly, 
or to join others in making it. And yet I would say nothing 
in disparagement of a MODERATE degree of credit. It is by 
such credit that thousands of young men have been enabled 
to begin business and become thereby opulent, influential, 
and useful. Unless they had been able to borrow on credit 
in the beginning, they never could have arisen to such a con- 
dition of affluence and usefulness. It is said that the credit 
system in the United States has been carried to a greater ex- 
tent than in any other nation, and in the diffusion and amount 
of its credits Great Britain stands next; and these two have 
been the most powerful and prosperous nations in the world. 
The credit system, therefore, is not to be disparaged, but re- 
strained to proper limits. The men of a hundred thousand 
dollars should not borrow on credit, even if they can, twice 
that sum, that they may be able almost to monopolize some 
branch of trade. Banks should not issue a too large paper 
currency on a small specie basis, thereby making it but too 
easy for multitudes to obtain borrowed capital. By such un- 
due extension of credit it becomes an easy matter for men to 
unite in large numbers, and employ their joint capital as a 
company in purchasing some great article of daily consump- 
tion to such an extent as to create a scarcity of it outside of 
their own store-houses. When such scarcity is created in this 
manner by a company, they can control and raise the price as 
. they please. Therefore, I am led to say that the — 

2. Second cause of monopoly is the abuse of copartnership. 
Partnership, or several uniting in one company in trade, is 
not to be disapproved of, or abandoned as an unfair method of 
business. It is the way in which many have accumulated 
wealth, and made it a blessing to the world. In this way the 
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wealth of a nation has been increased, civilization promoted, 
Christianity maintained, and literary and benevolent institu- 
tions founded. These benefits in some measure, at least, 
have been derived from that mercantile arrangement by which 
a company of persons, neither of whom, when acting sepa- 
rately, possesses sufficient means for some important enterprise, 
unite all their small capitals into one, and thus obtain enough 
to enter successfully upon the proposed work or object. But 
when they do this that they may command a vast capital to 
buy up some essential article, as corn, or coal, or butter, to 
such extent as to monopolize the trade in it, and charge what 
they choose for that which every person must have, then the 
principle of partnership is perverted, and shamefully abused. 
It is made the means of a monopoly unfeeling as it is un- 
righteous. It is to be feared that partnership, even in the 
present somewhat distressed condition of the country, has 
been entered into for this wicked purpose ; that combinations 
of large wholesale dealers, putting their capitals together, 
have been enabled to store away the most essential of the life- 
sustaining articles to such an extent as to produce a monop- 
oly and increase the prices to gratify their thirst for rapid 
accumulation. 

This, indeed, is an evil into which all corporations are liable 
to fall. When several individuals are associated in trade or 
in any great enterprise, they are always tempted, as they have 
the power, to monopolize some branch of business, or to take 
to themselves advantages which are denied to individuals. 
Even railroad companies have been known to buy up the 
woodland in the whole section of country through which their 
roads pass, to such great extent as to gain a monopoly in that 
article, making every purchaser pay for it more than he ever 
did before. The same is true of those who deal largely in the 
products of the dairy. They have in times past sent their 
agents abroad throughout the rural districts to gather up all 
the butter they can find; and, having done this, they are able 
to make it so dear that none but the richer classes can afford to 
purchase it. It is said, on the best authority, that three large, 
powerful coal companies, at one time, obtained almost entire 
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contro! of the coal trade, obliging us to pay more than double 
we did before these companies were consolidated ; that com- 
panies, too, no less large, have packed away corn into their 
capacious granaries to such vast amount that they are able, 
by preconcerted action, to decide what the public shall pay for 
it. The consequence is, the price has advanced more and 
more until it has become oppressively dear. All this shows 
that partnership may be abused, perverted to the creation in 
business of a profligate monopoly. 

3. The third cause of monopoly, which I would assign, is, 
an indulged aspiration for gain. This, indeed, is the chief 
cause of all unfair ways of acquiring a fortune. The means 
are not scrupulously regarded if the end is achieved. Many 
cherish the idea that they may acquire a fortune in five or ten 
years, and then have nothing to do but to sit down and enjoy 
themselves during the whole remaining portion of their lives. 
Filled and fascinated with delusive anticipations of such a 
condition of ease and luxury, men have often plunged into 
wild speculation; have sought in all ways to become rich; 
have had a heart to make wealth out of the war, and, finally 
have found out a way to monopolize the trade in the most 
important articles of subsistence, and thus treasure up at once 
enormous profits. 

In defence of this, it may be said that it is only a mode of 
speculation, and that aLL business partakes more or less of 
this character. This, no doubt, is true. Everything that a 
fair and honorable merchant buys, — whether corn, sugar, 
flour, or grain, — he purchases with an expectation of selling 
it for more than he gave. The money for which it is sold, 
over and above its first cost, is only a fair compensation to 
the merchant for the time, trouble, and expense required in 
presenting it to the buyer. The fair merchant seeks for this 
compensation. He calculates to have it. It is right that he 
should have it. The spirit of speculation, when kept within 
proper limits, is not bad, but beneficial. But the time for it 
to be most active is, not when war has brought discouraging 
burdens upon the country, but when goods seem plenty, and 
are selling at too low price,— causing the people to waste 
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more and consume more than is needed. Let the speculator 
at such a time go forward, if he please, and buy and stow 
away large quantities of such goods as are low and plenty. 
In this way he may gradually raise the prices, and keep the 
people from wasting or consuming more than is needful, and 
prevent a distressing scarcity or famine by making the people 
more economical. In this way an intelligent and sagacious 
speculator, instead of an odious character, may become a 
public benefactor. It was so in respect to Joseph of old. 
Joseph was the first great speculator of whom we have any 
knowledge. He made himself a benefactor to his country by 
speculating in corn in Egypt at the right time, — that is, when 
the article was plenty, and people using it too profusely. 
During the years of plenty in Egypt he garnered up corn to 
a vast amount, and in this way, under the Divine direction, 
he supplied the wants of the country during the succeeding 
years of famine. In this enterprise it was not a mercenary 
motive that moved Joseph, but one which looked to the gen- 
eral good. This, therefore, is very different from that rage for 
speculation in modern times ; from that passionate eagerness 
for sudden and stupendous accumulation which drives men 
into a monopoly without regard to its results. This proceeds 
on principles entirely different from those of a regular, pains- 
taking business. It is not looking to a fair reward, but to a 
mammoth fortune, made at once, — made at the expense of 
thousands who are toiling for bread. This is the spirit of 
monopoly, and the great, the only spirit that breathes in it is 
a thirst for gain. 

II, I have now glanced at some of the causes of monop- 
oly,— the extension of credit, the abuse of partnership, the 
thirst for gain, prompting to a profligate speculation. Having 
considered these causes, let us turn a few moments to our 
_ second general topic, — the consideration of its evils. 

1. The first that occurs to me is, that it stimulates and 
strengthens the selfish sentiment. This is indicated by the 
very meaning of the word. The word is of Greek derivation, 
compounded of monos, signifying alone, and poleo, to sell or 
buy, which two words, put together, signify trading alone in 
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any article to the exclusion of all others. Tio heap up into 
one’s own hands the whole of any commodity which every 
one wants to use; to obtain such control of it that no one 
can trade in it but one’s own self, and place the profits of it in 
his own coffer, — this, it seems to me, is at once the offspring 
and the essence of selfishness. Selfishness is the king of 
evils, the source of sin, the fountain from which issue a thou- 
sand streams of moral corruption, — the grave in which all 
the soul’s better powers are liable to be buried. Whatever 
strengthens this selfishness must be deemed one of the minis- 
ters of moral death. Nothing does this more effectually, noth- 
ing stimulates the selfishness of the heart more than to en; 
gage in a system of monopoly, and this it is chiefly which 
makes it a fearful evil. 

2. Another of the obvious evils of monopoly seems to be 
stated in the language of Scripture, — “ He that withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him.” To incur the bitter disap- 
probation of a whole community, to be pointed at and spoken 
of with scorn and contempt, to be denounced and reproached 
as a person who has no true love for anything but gain, as 
one who has no principle of justice, or mercy, or honor, or 
humanity ; to be bereft of the respect and friendship of the 
great mass of the community, — this, it seems to me, is an 
evil of the gravest character; hardly a greater can befall one. 
To such an one, certainly, the world must be a dismal abode. 
Far preferable would it be to lead the hermit’s life, to retire 
into the wilderness, to have no intercourse with the world, 
than to live there and have nothing but its hate and its scorn. 
Man is the creature of society; he was designed for it; it is 
the element in which he is to live. But if society has lost its 
respect for him, looks upon his conduct with unmingled in- 
dignation, and this fact is known to him, I see not how he 
can find in it any peace or enjoyment. Now, if there is any 
one who brings upon himself the odium of the public, the 
detestation of mankind, that individual is he who engages in 
a monopoly, on a large scale, of some article which the mass 
of the people have been long accustomed to use as one of the 
necessaries of life. The oppression and suffering which an 
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extensive monopoly of life-supporting articles must always 
produce among the poor is so marked an evil of it that it de- 
serves to be considered under a — 

3. Third separate head. The ways in which it bears heavily 
upon this class are twofold. It places the means of living be- 
yond their reach, and diminishes the disposition and ability of 
the richer to assist them. When the prices of provisions are 
moderate, it is with great toil and difficulty that they obtain 
a livelihood. What, then, shall they do when these prices are 
doubled? Already their powers, perhaps, are tasked to the 
utmost. If fresh burdens are laid, and kept weighing upon 
them by long-continued exorbitant prices in the market, there 
is no resort for them but stealing, or starvation, or the alms- 
house. Who shall be counted responsible for this unhappy 
state of things? If it is produced by a gang of monopolists, 
for the paltry purpose of adding to their yearly gains, does not 
the responsibility lie at their door ? 

The method they have adopted to obtain wealth at once 
bears heavily upon the poor on another account. It renders 
the richer less disposed and less able to assist them. The 
larger outlay of means demanded by their increased expenses 
under this system is vexatious and irritating, and dampens the 
ardor of their benevolent sentiments. They are made to feel, 
in view of the vast increase of their expenses, that their own 
funds may fail, and this feeling leads them to give less to the 
poor. 

Men of more moderate means, who ordinarily.gain a good 
support, find it difficult now to maintain their usual style of 
living, and of course have but little to spare for the poorer 
classes. Thus these classes are reduced to a condition of 
want and distress, which, under the grinding oppression of a 
large monopoly, admits of no mitigation. 

4. A system of monopoly, carried on upon a large scale, is 
not only an evil alike to the poor and the rich and the inter- 
mediate classes, but, in the fourth place, inflicts a lasting 
moral injury upon those who pursue it. It is a hard-hearted 
business, and no one can follow it without doing violence and 
injury to his best affections. If a man of naturally tender 
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feelings engages in it, he must do one of two things: If he 
continues in it, he must either quench the better feelings of 
his nature, or he must immediately relinquish his business. 
This is the only alternative. And can any rational being 
doubt for a moment which it is better to choose? If it can 
be carried forward successfully, what does it do for those who 
participate in it? It enriches them,— perhaps gives them 
enormous wealth. Grant that it does do this, there is not 
much real gain in it; for this leaves them at the grave. As 
to wealth, it is certain, — to use the words of the apostle, — 
that, as we brought nothing into this world, we can carry 
nothing out of it. But one thing there is which we shail carry 
out of it, and that is, the characters we form in our use of the 
means by which property is gained. This character is the 
residuum, the only thing left to us after death, —all that we 
can take along with us into eternity, to make us happy or 
wretched according as its qualities are good or bad. If the 
means by which it is formed be’ low, grovelling, unfair, and 
vicious, so also will be the character. What means of gain- 
ing property can be more likely to impair and eat out from 
the soul the principles of rectitude, and make the whole char- 
acter corrupt, than joining and actively co-operating with a 
company who seek to monopolize the means by which man 
and beast subsist, that they may raise the price, and hoard 
enormous profits at the expense of the poor, the industrious, 
and laboring classes. Such a business must destroy or pet- 
rify all the tender feelings of humanity. It stifles the voice 
of conscience which at first is raised against it, but, after re- 
peated violations, ceases to whisper its admonitions. 

If monopoly, then, or any business in which one is engaged, 
inflicts injury upon the soul, the affections, and the conscience, 
should it not be relinquished? No matter how lucrative it is, 
how much it yields of perishable gold, if it is decidedly detri- 
men to the interests of one’s higher nature, it is to be given 
up without hesitation and without delay. Nothing on earth 
must he prefer to the purity and integrity of his soul. If he 
chooses to continue in a business that injures that, and pre- 
fers the profit of it to elevated affections and a pure conscience, 
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then I tell you itis certain that he sacrifices “ the greater good 
to the lesser,” — the eternal happiness of moral worth to the 
lesser good which he finds in a world that perishes. He fool- 
ishly cheats himself out of a good far more precious than any 
advantage which he may gain over his neighbors by holding 
on to a stupendous monopoly. 

But, on the other hand, if the evil business be given up 
voluntarily, and a man thereby sacrifices an opportunity to 
gain a grand fortune, and should even bring himself to the 
verge of poverty on account of his allegiance to principle and 
duty, how satisfactory, animating, and glorious must be his 
account at last! Let it be that one part of it says that he 
was unsuccessful in business, and failed to gain wealth; let it 
be that through lack of shrewdness and sharpness he lost his 
property, and died a poor man; yet how overwhelmingly joy- 
ous is the final sentence of his account, that he carried along 
with him into the other world an upright character, and, pos- 
sessing that, commenced life there with a splendid fortune. 

T. P. D 


FAITH. 


A swattow in the spring ' 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make her nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient art; but, ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground, 


She found the ruin wrought: 
Yet not cast down, forth from her place she flew, 
And with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brapent, 
And built her nest anew. 


Tue beau ideal of duty is not given by what has been done or 
attained ; not behind, but before us. C. Foren. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN PALESTINE AND 
SYRIA. 


BY REV. JAMES DE NORMANDE,. 


WE have spoken of the Holy Sepulchre, of the appearance 
it presents, so cut up among the different sects, so overloaded 
with traditions, so revolting by reason of its idolatrous rites. 
We were not in Jerusalem at the Easter services, and if we 
had been, we could not have consented to witness a service 
called religious, unless curiosity mastered devotion; but here 
is a description, by the present Dean of Westminster, of the 
annual orgies which are celebrated there. 

“ The chapel of the Sepulchre rises from a dense mass of 
pilgrims, who sit or stand wedged around it; whilst round 
them, and between another equally dense mass, which goes 
round the walls of the church itself, a lane is formed by two 
lines, or, rather, two circles of Turkish soldiers, stationed to 
keep order. It is about noon that this circular lane is sud- 
denly broken through by a tangled group rushing violently 
round, till they are caught by one of the Turkish soldiers. 
It seems to be the belief of the Arab Greeks, that, unless 
they run round the Sepulchre a certain number of times, 
the fire will not come. A succession of gambols takes place, 
which an Englishman can only compare to a mixture of pris- 
oner’s base, foot-ball, and leap-frog, round and round the 
Holy Sepulchre. Of their wild howls, the burden is, “ This 
is the tomb of Jesus Christ! God save the Sultan!” Then 
a long procession with embroidered banners begins to defile 
round the Sepulchre. From this moment the excitement be- 
comes universal. All join in a wild succession of yells, 
through which are caught, from time to time, the solemn 
chant of the church of Basil and Chrysostom, mingled with 
the yells of savages. The crisis of the day is now approach- 
ing. In one small but compact band, the Bishop of Petra 
(the Bishop of the Fire) is hurried to the chapel of the Sep- 
ulchre, and the door is closed behind him. The whole 
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_ church is now one heaving sea of heads resounding with an 
uproar which can be compared to nothing less than that of 
the Guildhall of London at a nomination for the city. In 
earlier and bolder times, the expectation of the Divine Presence 
was at this junctrue raised to a still higher pitch by the ap- 
pearance of a dove hovering above the cupola of the chapel, 
to indicate the visible descent of the Holy Ghost. At last 
the moment comes. A bright fire, as of burning wood, appears 
inside of the hole; the light, as every educated ‘7:eek knows 
and acknowledges, kindled by the bishop within; the light, 
as every pilgrim believes, of the descent of God himself upon 
the holy tomb. Gradually the fire spreads from hand to hand 
from taper to taper, through that vast multitude, till, at last, the 
whole edifice, from gallery to gallery, and through the area 
below, is one wide blaze of thousands of burning candles. It 
is now that, according to some accounts, the bishop or patri- 
arch is carried out of the chapel in triumph on the shoulders 
of the people, in a fainting state, “to give the impression that 
he is overcome by the glory of the Almighty, from whose im- 
mediate presence he is believed to come.” It is now that a 
mounted horseman, stationed at the gates of the church, gal- 
lops off with a lighted taper to communicate the sacred fire 
to the lamps of the Greek Church in the convent at Bethle- 
tem. Fora short time the pilgrims run to and fro, rubbing 
their faces and breasts against the fires to attest its supposed 
harmlessness. But the wild enthusiasm terminates from the 
moment the fire is communicated.” 

When Madame Roland was being led to the scaffold, she 
exclaimed, “ O Liberty, what things are done in thy name!” 
When we think of these Easter ceremonies of these so-called 
Christian churches, must we not exclaim, “ O religion, what 
things are done in thy name!” Somehow or other, su- 

_ perstition and idolatry at St. Albans, in London, or New 

York, offensive as they must always be to one of Christian 
tastes or spirit, do not strike you with the same or equal re- 
pulsiveness as at Jerusalem or Bethlehem or Nazareth, where 
the sacred associations of eighteen centuries have clustered 
around the origins of a religion of truth and of spirit. 
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Although we did not witness these services, called worship, 
Dean Stanley thus describes, we saw something approaching 
it, in spirit at least, during one of the festivals of the Romish 
Church in Florence. The citizens of Florence think they have 
some of the holy fire as well as the citizens of Jerusalem, be- 
cause one of the Crusaders from Florence is said to have first 
scaled the walls of Jerusalem, and for his bravery received 
some pieces cut from the Holy Sepulchre, which, when 
brought to Florence, kindled there the holy fire ; and, in the 
middle ages the fire was taken from house to house, as it 
is now done at Jerusalem. On Saturday in Passion Week 
an imminent crowd gathers in the “ Piazza del Duomo,’ to 
witness the ceremonies. A chariot, drawn by white oxen, and 
covered all over outside with fireworks so arranged as to dis- 
charge a number of mortars within, is brought into the 
square, and opposite the great entrance to the cathedral. 
When, in the course of the religious services in the cathedral, 
the choir begins the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” a dove, represent- 
ing the Holy Ghost, and forced along by powder, rushes from 
the altar along a rope which connects with the chariot, and 


ignites the fireworks on the chariot ; these fire the mortars, and 
the crowd is deafened by the thunders. The bells of the city, 
which have been silent fora week, now begin to ring ; and the 
chariot is drawn to another square, where the process of firing 
of the mortars by the holy fire is continued. 


The Jews wailing Place is one of strangest interest; and 
on Friday afternoon, the 22d of Feb., we went to witness 
their weeping service. It was partly sad, partly ludicrous. 
Through all the changes and overthrows to which Jerusalem 
has been subjected, the Jews have clung to the past grand- 
eur, and trusted to the future glory of Zion, when under 
their rule, it should again become the joy of the whole earth ; 
and whenever they could approach the city of their faith, 
have felt it bliss enough to dwell there, even in the greatest 
poverty, or to wander shelterless among the ruins of its many 
sieges. Such was the bitter feeling of the early Christians, 
against the Jews, that it was from the distant hilltops only, 

VoL. XL. 15 
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Constantine would permit them to see their sacred Temple 
Area. But at length they began to purchase permission of 
the Roman soldiers to enter once a year, and bemoan the 
Temple’s devastation. As the prejudice against them grad- 
ually declined, or the revenue gradually increased, this per- 
mission came to be a religious service as regular and sacred 
as in the synagogue; and this religious service we saw. A 
walk over the worst part of Jerusalem, through narrow streets 
of whose filth no conception can be formed, and nowhere 
wide enough for any vehicles, over pavements dangerously 
rough and very uneven, with here and there a wall of clay or 
stones on either side, and here and there one of the small 
one-storied, one-chambered houses, with roofs of mortar laid 
over poles and brush, the earth for a floor, and a part of it a 
raised platform of rock, on which some sticks were laid for a 
fire, or some Arabs or Jews idly sitting or sleeping, with 
fowls, dogs, and donkeys, brought us to an open space, with 
a floor of stones, mortar, and sand, on the southern slope of 
Mount Moriah, while directly in front before us a long, high 
wall of immense blocks of granite and marble, marks what is 
believed to be the veritable site of Solomon’s Temple, and 
these some of the identical stones, now covered with weeds, 
or occasionally bright with flowers, which were employed in 
its building. Hither came the Jews to wail. We were 
early; and, like tardy worshippers, one by one they came. 
As they slowly walked backwards and forwards, along’ the 
great stones, they repeated, or read, portions of the Psalms 
which contain curses against the enemies of Jerusalem, and 
by wagging the head, or an affected flow of tears, tried to 
lash themselves into a sentimental emotion, and to create an 
imaginary bitterness against an imaginary enemy. The wo- 
men seemed more in earnest, and the wails and tears seemed 
at times to have the sound of a real distress, as if the glory of 
- David and Solomon was just departing, or of an expiring 
fear lest the returning glory should not appear in their day ; 
and the great stones of granite were worn smooth by their kisses 
and sobs, through all these centuries of ceaseless oppression, of 
unbroken hope. But what food for meditation, as the reli- 
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gious condition of the various sects here presses itself upon 
one. By the greatest charity, as the Mussulman would say, 
the Jews are permitted to enter the city at all; and the proud, 
insolent, and powerful Arab despises this remnant of a race, 
as he comes stealthily to his devotions. Then when the Jew 
comes, in what does his devotion consist? In uttering, as 
prayers, the fiercest denunciations and bitterest curses against 
the Turk. On the platform above, the same spirit is shown 
by different parties. The Turk grants the Christian permis- 
sion to visit the sacred mosque, and utters curses as he passes 
in; while a few steps beyond Moriah, the Christians call in 
the Turkish soldiers to keep the peace among themselves. 

I have had occasion to speak of the Mosque of Omar, oc- 
cupying, or supposed to occupy, the site of Solomon’s 'T'em- 
ple. As one approaches, or wanders about, or departs from 
Jerusalem, everywhere, its vast, graceful, and glittering dome 
appears. I had peculiar advantages of seeing the difficulties 
which beset the effort to determine accurately the old Temple 
limits. On our way to the Holy Land we met, and became 
acquainted with, an English engineer, who, with assistants, 
was going out in the interests of some society, to make what 
investigations he could, and help settle this perplexed and 
perplexing question, of more interest to one’s love of anti- 
quity than to his faith. He had a firman, or passport, granted 
by the Sultan, to facilitate his work, and one day, while we 
were roaming around the outer walls of the city, asked us to 
go and witness his operations. 

Through a small opening, and by means of a rope ladder, 
we descended among the ruins of ancient Jerusalem. Here 
in utter darkness, here led by some faint rays falling through 
the crevices in the rocks, and here by a lantern or matches ; 
now slipping down inclined planes, with masses of sand fol- 
lowing ; now toiling up others, the footing yielding and un- 
certain; sometimes creeping, and drawing ourselves along 
with the [greatest difficulty, through narrow openings, or 
more narrow paths; sometimes walking through stately arch- 
ways or spacious excavations with Cyclopean blocks on 
either side. One direction we found leading us through what 
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had been an ancient aqueduct to an immense cistern, another 
under and up into the mosque. If at any future day the re- 
searches and excavations of this gentleman shall have aided 
to establish the temple limits, it will be pleasant to remember 
being with him in his work; and, whether rich or fruitless in 
results, the occasion was not without its interest. Above 
these ruins is the Mosque of Omar. 

Imagine near the foot of the slope of Mount Moriah an 
immense wall built up, and the space filled in, making a large 
platform slightly inclined [north south, and east, and you have 
the area of the mosque, or, as is believed, of Solomon’s ‘Tem- 
ple. The green lawn is broken by fountains and reservoirs for 
the ablutions of the worshippers, and interspersed with the dark 
cyprus-trees. From a great marble pavement rises the stately, 
circular, elaborately-finished edifice, with its mosaics, alabas- 
ter, pearls, and inscriptions from the Koran, surmounted by 
the graceful dome which adds dignity to the whole city. 
When we reached the entrance to the mosque we were 
obliged, as at all the mosques to put on light slippers, lest we 
should soil the sacred precincts. Within, there was the custom- 
ary grand simplicity of all the great mosques, — the circles of 
oil-lamps, the texts from the Koran, and the mosaic work 
surrounding, surmounting, and overhanging the great stone. 
This great stone, from the time of David and Solomon, has 
been regarded as the most sacred spot in Jerusalem. It is 
supposed to be the natural surface of Mount Moriah. In it 
there is an excavated chamber; and upon striking the floor, a 
hollow sound shows there is a spring or well, or at least an 
opening or excavation below. This well, cistern, or reservoir 
was not only for the services of the Temple, but in times of 
sieges, has supplied the city with water. It was the sugges- 
tion of Milton’s — 


“ Brook that flowed 
Hard by the oracle of God ;” 


and of the Psalmist’s, “ There is a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God, the holy place of the taber- 
nacle of the Most High ;” and of the Saviour’s cry, when from 
the courts of the Temple in that last great day of the feast he 
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stood and said, “If any man thirst, let. him come unto me, 
and out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 

The rock itself was regarded by the Christians as the Holy 
of Holies of the Jews; and such was the opposition and con- 
trast of the Christians to the Jews, that for the first five cen- 
turies they used every effort to defile it. Then came the Mo- 
hammedans, and said it was the rock which formed Jacob’s 
pillar at Bethel, and has on its top the foot-marks of Moham- 
med as he mounted Borak for his heavenly journey. After 
the Crusaders retook it, they said it was the scene of the ap- 
parition of the angel to Zacharias, and the footmarks of 
Mohammed (with that same easy effort by which pagan 
temples become Christian churches, and pagan divinities 
Christian idols, with no change in the spirit of religion) were 
said to be the traces Jesus left when he went out of the Tem- 
ple. 

The familiarity and reverence we all have for the Scriptures 
from childhood, interwoven as they are with all our worship 
and faith, give a peculiar emotion to antiquity in Palestine, 
not felt in Egypt. Here was the place where David prepared 
to build a house for the Lord “of fame and glory throughout 
all countries;” and here Solomon, the man of rest, finished 
what his father began. Hither came the conquering nations 
of the East, and carried away the Temple treasures ; and here 
Ezra restored its glories when the people rebuilt the walls 
with arms in their girdles while they labored; and here Herod 
raised the Temple to which Jesus came; and here for seven- 
teen times the envious hosts have gathered to besiege and 
capture the holy city. The Temple of Herod was present 
and plain to us, more than the Mosque of Omar; we seemed 
to see the porticoes and gateways of such splendor, and the 
long lines of colonnades, forming the outer court, and the vine 
of gold covering the front of the Holy Place, and the roof of 
glittering gold too dazzling to look upon in the morning sun. 

Instinctively we found ourselves asking the questions of 
our Sunday-school days. Where was the Fountain gate, 
through which the priest went down to the spring of Siloam, 
and declared as he came back with the golden ewer, he had 
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drawn from the wells of salvation? Where was the marble 
screen beyond which no Gentile could pass? «Where was 
the court of the women? Where was the place for the 
money-changers? and where stood the treasury-chest, so 
placed that when the worshipper threw in his gift, the left 
hand would not know what the right hand did? Where was 
the altar for burnt-offerings, and the morning and the evening 
sacrifice? Where were the places for the scribes, and where 
was the Holy of Holies into which only the High Priest 
entered ? 

We seemed to see the little household of Nazareth making 
its annual pilgrimage to the holy city, and the wondrous 
curiosity of the child as he ran among the quiet courts of the 
solemn Temple, and heard the rabbis tell the story of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and David and Solomon ; we seemed to 
see the just and devout Simeon coming into that Temple, led 
as every man ought to be by the Spirit of God, and his aged 
eyes rekindling, with the promised salvation, and his heart 
filled with divinest peace, as he held the infant in his arms 
and dedicated him to almighty God; we seemed to see the 
child to manhood grown, teaching daily his simple truth, while 
the priests profaned the day and the temple ; we seemed to see 
the blind and the lame thronging to him, and he healed them 
and the children singing to him hosannas. We seemed to 
see the self-sufficient pharisee and the humble publican com- 
ing up the long-pillared avenue to their prayers, and to hear 
Jesus saying, “ In this place is one greater than the Temple.” 

When one goes without the walls of Jerusalem, on all sides 
but the north, rocky or sandy, barren, and somewhat precipi- 
tous descents lead into the surrounding valleys. On this 
northern side, wandering over the desolate and stony fields, 
with here and there an olive grove, over the great heaps of 
refuse from the city, over the ruins of ancient walls, over the 
hollow-sounding surface, around and among extensive exca- 
vations, we come to the Grotto of Jeremiah, and farther still to 
the Tombs of the Kings, and the Tomb of Helena. In these 
tombs there is nothing of any interest ; but history fills up the 
dreariness with life, and the silence with martial sounds; for 
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it was in this immediate vicinity, that the Roman legions 
under Titus must have been encamped, save one which was 
on the slope of Mount Olivet. Here their tents must have 
covered and their Cohorts’ tread shaken the hollow earth, © 
while over them came the smoke of the burning city, the 
sound of falling palaces, and the pillars of the great Temple. 

If we go out of the city by the western or Bethlehem gate, 
we are at once in the Valley of Gihon, where Solomon was 
annointed king, and where are still found the upper and lower 
pools. Following this valley, we find it leading us into the 
Valley of Hinnom,—a name sometimes given to both ; while 
the latter, running around the south part of the city, in an 
eastern direction, meets the Valley of Jehoshaphat formed by 
the Brook Kedron; and both — thereafter one —lead down 
to the Dead Sea. 

The Valley of Hinnom is deep and narrow, with Mount 
Zion on the north, and the Hill of Evil Counsel on the south. 
In this valley is an oblong plot, watered from the Peol of Si- 
loam, called Tophet, a grove or garden, with its shade and 
music and beauty for the resort of the king, as Versailles for 
Napoleon, or the garden at Shoobra, of which we have spoken 
as the resort of the King of Egypt. Here, too, when Solo- 
mon changed his religious opinions, was the place where the 
idols and shrines were set up, where sacrifices were made to 
Baal, and children thrown to the fires of Moloch. As heathen 
or Hebrew worship prevailed, the place became a grove of 
beauty, or a grave of malefactors. Josiah made the spot un- 
clean by a religious ceremony; and from his time it became 
the cesspool and laystall of Jerusalem. The royal music 
grove of Solomon, whence floated upward to the city the 
sounds of his sweet singers; the idol-grove of Baal, whence 
rose the smoke of costly sacrifice, and where Jezebel came to 
witness the grandest ceremonials paid to the greatest of pagan 
gods ; the “ high place” of Moloch, from whose altar the wail 
of children passing through the fires was the parent’s music ; 
and latest, the place where the dead bodies and filth and gar- 
bage of Jerusalem were thrown, with a fire to slowly con- 
sume them. When devoted to this purpose, the Jews called 
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it Gehenna; and as the most offensive place known to them, 
became thence, over all the world, the local representation of 
a place of future punishment; and so we have explained the 
couplet of Milton, — 


‘“« The pleasant Valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence, 
And black Gehenna, called the type of hell.” 


Passing the debouche of this valley, we come to a well 
more than an hundred feet deep, which one may call the Well 
of Job, or Nehemiah, or of any scriptural character he most 
admires. Proceeding up the Valley of Jehoshaphat, along the 
dry channel of the Brook Kedron, on the left hand is the 
Pool of Siloam. Rude but solid masonary forms an oblong 
bason, at one end of which is a rough arch overhung with 
tufts of weeds, grass, and flowers, and below which is a great 
subterranean passage, from which issues a small stream of 
water into the basin. It was along this passage the priest 
from the temple came, with the golden pitcher, on the “ last 
and great day of the feast of the tabernacles, and carried back 
water for the sacrifice. Across the dry and stony bed lies the 
filthy village of Siloam, without its tower, and still farther up 
are several tombs cut out of the solid rock, and, with the archi- 
tecture by no means rude, they are not an unworthy ornament 
on the bare slope of Olivet. Among these are the tombs of 
Jehoshaphat, Zacharias, St. James,and Absalom. On the op- 
posite slope of Mount Moriah, from the wall of the city, along 
whose base runs a walk, some distance adown the dry, sandy, 
dusty hillside, is a Mussulman cemetery, and not far from the 
east gate of the city is also a Jewish cemetery. When one 
thinks of the many sieges and overthrows of Jerusalem, of 
the various nations whith have possessed it, of Persians, 
Assyrians, Jews, Greeks, Romans, Moslems, Crusaders, and 
pilgrims from every Christian country, here finding a last rest- 
ing-place and burial, it is not strange that in this valley all 
traditions fix the seat of the last judgment. 

Jutting out from the temple and city wall, in this place be- 
come one, where the height of the wall and the declivity of 
the hill are greatest, we noticed what appeared to be a piece 
of a round column. Bestriding this, is the Mussulmen’s 
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belief, that their prophet Mahomet will sit, overlooking the 
resurrection in the valley below, the final Judge of all, while 
Jesus, the Christian prophet, performs some subordinate duty 
in the judgment scene. 

But of all places very near Jerusalem, the chief interest rests 
upon the slope and summit of Olivet; and from the uncer- 
tainty, idolatry, and offensive uncleanness of the so-called 
sacred spots within the walls, we turn with a sense of great 
relief to the barren hillsides, or the fields of waving grain, or 
the lily and anemone arrayed with more than imperial glory, 
or the shade of the olive-trees, as of old He turned thither 
from the noisy streets and the bitter persecutions and the 
worldly heart, and the temple traffic, to calm his agony by the 
peace of solitary prayer. 

In earlier times, when Olivet was more thickly shaded with 
the trees from which it takes its name, and when a dense 
vegetable growth filled up the valley between Olivet and 
Moriah, water flowed in the channel of the Kedron, where 
now all is rough and dry. A short walk beyond the eastern 
gate of Jerusalem, over stones, and through cemeteries with 
the aloe-tree rudely painted on the tombstones which are 
crowned with stone turbans, brings one down the slope on 
one side, across the narrow channel of Kedron, and to the 
rough and winding ascent of Olivet. 

Here we reach a high, white wall enclosing a small space 
to which is given the sacred name of Gethsemane. But not 
yet have we gone far enough beyond the fetid atmosphere of 
the warring sects in Jerusalem, to enjoy the air of the Holy 
Land; for if the Greeks have a Gethsemane of course a 
little further up the slope the Latins must also have one; but 
this has not yet been opened to the devout and credulous pil- 
grim, because the olive-trees are not large enough to cast a 
favorable shade. But how does Gethsemane appear? you 
would all know. Into the enclosure, you enter through a 
low, square door, carefully guarded, and are met by the 
Greek priests with their long, black gowns, and round, high, 
flat-crowned hats, who show you around the grounds. Their 
efforts have been to give them as much as possible the ap- 
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pearance of an English garden, with regularly laid out flower 
beds and gravel walks, and even European flowers ; whereas 
the “ garden” of the Scripture time more probably meant a 
space planted with trees. In the garden are a few old and 
gnarled olive-trees, from which the priests cut liberal portions 
for each pilgrim to carry away, as of the-trees which shaded 
Jesus. Is this the veritable garden? every one must ask ; 
for if so, here would every tried and heavy heart ofttimes re- 
sort, and lay down the burden of its sorrow, to take up the 
evening retrospect of duty, and amidst the confusing toils and 
betraying friendships of earth to find the peace and compan- 
ionship of God. 

Whether this be the veritable spot or not matters little ; 
somewhere near here it must have been, for, when the olive- 
groves covered the hillside, here. must have always been an 
easy and secluded retreat, far enough from the city’s press, 
and yet hardly beyond its noise. Here the very trees seem to 
whisper forth that divine prayer in the seventeenth chapter of 
John’s Gospel; and here one need hardly listen to hear the 
promise of divinest peace, wrung from the bitterest struggle, 
or amidst the bitter sects the petition for Christ-like unity, — 
“ That they all may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.” Here, in his accus- 
tomed resort, when the evening darkness surrounded him, 
Jesus could see on the opposite slope the persecuting band, 
led by Judas, issue from the east gate of the city. Step by 
step he must have seen the Icng line with lanterns and 
torches and weapons follow th. stony and winding path 
down the steep hillside. Slowly they wound among the 
tombs, slowly crossed the Kedron, sli wly they came up Olivet, 
until they met one asking, “ Whom seek ye?” and they said, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Farther up the hillside we sat down under an old olive- 
tree, and there had the best view of Jerusalem. Almost 
every building of any importance could be readily distin- 
guished ; and whatever disappointments one may have from 
seeing it first from other standpoints, here, every one must 
confess, the praises of the Psalmist are not too much: “ Beau- 
tiful for situation is Mt. Zion, the joy of the whole earth.” 
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On the summit is the Church of the Ascension, with its 
divisions into five altars for the Greek, Latin, Armenian, Sy- 
rian, and Coptic Christians ; and within the chapel is a rock 
bearing, as is said, the imprints of the Saviour’s foot just be- 
fore ascending. Thus do fraud and superstition beset and 
weary and disgust in the very places where one would learn 
the deepest spiritual truth. Moreover, the spot pointed out 
to commemorate the Ascension is in direct contradiction to 
the words of Luke, and in every way wholly inappropriate 
and wholly untenable. 

But from the tower on the top of Olivet the open skies 
looked kindly down upon us, and below lay the fields of wav- 
ing grain, with here and there the darker shadow of an olive- 
tree ; across the valley were the glittering city, the green lawn 
of the Temple area, whence floated the call of the Muezzin 
to prayers, and later the music from the Turkish soldiers 
guarding the Mosque of Omar ; while in the distance was the 
calm, blue surface of the sea, which from afar told no story 
of bitter waters; and beyond the darker blue range of Moab 
Mounts always bounding the-view from Jerusalem, from 
whose summits Moses overlooked the promised land, where 
Orpah returned as to a near country, where Naomi was re- 
minded of her sorrows, where David found a refuge for his 
parents when Bethlehem was no longer safe. 

Here is a prayer written on Olivet’s slope : — 

O Holy Father, Lord of heaven and earth, who art always 
near unto thy children, and as near to us now as thou wast to 
Jesus, who here drew very near to thee, and with a heart of 
entire submission to thy will breathed forth the divine ques- 
tion, “ The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?” give unto us, we pray, more light to see thy way 
in everything, and more strength to follow it meekly and 
trustingly. When our souls are exceeding sorrowful because 
death has come into our circle, when temptations are very 
pressing around us, and there is great need to watch and 
pray, when the flesh would be stronger than the spirit, spare 
us from the bitterness of the reproach that we have slept in 
the moment of duty and in the hour when Infinite Love of - 
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fers its richest companionship. Gird us with a sense of thine 
own presence and help; make us calm in the hour of agony ; 
strong in the hour of,temptation; sympathetic in the pres- 
ence of sorrow; humble in the day of success; trusting in 
the day of trial, and always ready to say, with Jesus, “ Not 
what I will, but what Thou wilt.” 

(To be continued.) 


WHO ARE THE RICH? 


Tuey are the rich whose treasures lie 
In hearts, not hands, —in heaven, not here ; 
Whose ways are marked by pity’s sigh, 
And mercy’s tear. 


No borrowed wealth, no failing store ; 
These treasures of the soul remain 
Its own; and when to live is o’er, 
To die is gain. 


Who are the poor?—the humble race 
Who dwell where luxury never shone, — 
Perchance without one friendly face, 
Save God’s alone? 


No! for the meek and lowly mind, 
Still following where its Saviour trod, 
Though poor in all, may richly find 
The peace of God. 


They are the poor who, rich in gold, 
Confiding in that faithless store, 
Or tremble for the wealth they hold, 

Or thirst for more, — 


Whose hands are fettered by its touch, 
Whose lips no generous duty plead ; 
Gio, mourn their poverty, for such 
Are poor indeed ! 
—Lonpvon Inquirer. 
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Some of the best journals of the leading sects are discussing 
the question, What is to be the religion of the future in America? 
We quote two or three short articles bearing on this subject. 
The first is from the *‘ New York Methodist,” and is as follows: 

“ A late article in the ‘Galaxy,’ written with considerable abili- 
ty, discusses this question, ‘ What is the religion of the future 
here in America to be?’ The writer employs himself mainly in 
conjectures as to what the future Church of America will be? As 
if there will be a Church which will supersede all other churches, 
—an idea preposterous in the highest degree, as we think; 
nevertheless, the inquiry is suggestive, and the article valuable. 
He seems to imagine that the contest will be between the Ro- 
man Catholics and the Methodists, chiefly because they are now 
the most numerous and wealthy. The writer gives proof of 
catholicity of spirit, since he is not a Methodist, and is not writing 
in a Methodist organ, to flatter Methodist people. Of the Ro- 
mish Church, the first-named candidate so far as the purposes of 
this article are concerned, we need say nothing. Let us follow 
his hint for our own admonition, and consider a little the prob- 
abilities of our future. Doubting not that a number of churches 
will then exist and flourish even as now, let us consider what 
are own prospects and dangers. 

As to the first element of decay, we think we are safe in as- 
serting that it is provided against as far as human sagacity will 
permit. We have a compact, well-defined organization, both as 
to doctrine and polity. Law or rule is all-pervasive, an‘ n9 
points are left to disorder or carelessness. That the en‘’ro%sys- 
tem was wisely devised, and met real wants, and met them well, 
whatever of defects were in it, is in proof, from the fact that it 
has been, and is yet, the most efficient and successful churchly 
agent in our land. It has made good its claim to be a Church of 
Christ, by most efficiently promulgating his doctrines, and set- 
ting up his kingdom. It has been the Church for this time. 
Will it be the Church for the coming time? Or by being the 
Church for the present, must it fail of answering the demands 
of the future? We have no hesitancy in saying that, without 
important modifications, the Church of the past or of to-day can- 
not be the Church of to-morrow. Fortunately for Methodism, 
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she has been wise enough to perceive this great fact, and so 
is not guilty of the folly of undertaking to perpetuate either 
usages or forms that become useless and harmful. She has 
made change sufficiently difficult to require deliberation and 
time ; has thrown around every point conservative guards, so 
that the hasty and disorderly action of mere whim or caprice is 
prevented, but has introduced a central governing agent whose 
sure office is quadrennially to slough off the obsolete, and add 
whatever the altered circumstances demand, bringing every pos- 
sible modification within the operation of a normal method.” 


— As refering to the subject above noticed, we cut a brief para- 
graph from the Boston “ Watchman and Reflector,” the well- 
known, admirably conducted Baptist paper. In case the union it 
alludes to should take place, it is evident there would thus be 
formed a church which would at once take the lead of all other 
Protestant sects. “The Watchman and Reflector” says, — 

‘‘The era of good feeling, increasingly manifest between the 
evangelical Episcopalians and the Methodists, is evidently more 
than a superficial current on the surface of religious thought and 
action. It plainly points towards a union of the two denomina- 
tions, and those most active in the subject on the Episcopal side 
of the question argue that such a union would put an effectual 
stop to ritualism and High-church ecclesiastical frivolities. The 
Methodists will make a prime condition of any closer bonds of 
Christian fellowship than now exist, that every taint of Roman- 
ism shall be removed. Among the arguments used in favor of 
the project is the fact, that the faith of the two bodies is essen- 
tially the same; that the Methodists had their origin in the Epis- 
copal Church, and would never have left it if “the church ’”’ had 
used a little more common sense. Whether anything shall result 
from the discussion or not, the very fact that the idea has been 
broached by prominent men is a significant index of the sensi- 
tive state of our religious atmosphere.”’ 


— The “ New York Independent,” has lately had a noticeable arti- 
cle on church standards from which we quote a short extract to show 
how that paper responds to the wide-spread tendency towards free- 
dom and unity. It says, — 


“ All efforts to put the human mind into a strait-jacket, by the 
mere force or authority of creeds, are simplyfabsurd. Men will think, 
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and they have an inalienable right to think; and, if a creed, how- 
ever venerable, contravenes the results of their individual thinking, 
they will and must reject it. The creed itself is but the product of 
human thought; and, if so, we see no sin in reviewing it, and, if 
need be, in correcting it, and making it better. It is certainly amen- 
able to the test of God's word ; and it is the right and duty of every 
man to study this word for himself, accept its statements of truth, 
immaterial what may be the doctrine set forth in human creeds. 

Sometimes church standards are so glorified, and almost worshipped 
in their distinctive and peculiar shibboleths, as to generate an illib- 
eral, partisan, bigoted, and dogmatic antagonism to the catholic 
principles of Christianity. This perversion — such we regard it — 
overlooks the fact that in some things all Christians are agreed, and 
the further fact that the points of their agreement are infinitely 
more important than those of their disagreement. It sets up terms 
and tests of communion, and criteria of Christian character, which the 
Bible does not authorize. It divides men, sometimes, into hostile 
and conflicting parties, who ought to be united together. As, we 
doubt not, it frequently unchurches those whom God accepts. It 
leads to the war of sects, and often arouses passions neither credit- 
able to religion nor useful to the subject. Many of the controversies 
in the Christian Church are due to this single cause. It is a duty 
enjoined in the Scriptures to contend earnestly for the faith ; yét 
the faith here referred to is quite often not the thing involved in at 
least many of the ecclesiastical and theological lawsuits which men 
have waged against each other. As we think, full one-half, and per- 
haps three-quarters, of the doctrinal strifes among Christians re- 
late to things which, though they may be of some importance, are 
not of sufficient importance to pay tlie expenses of the strife, or com- 
pensate for its incidental evils. Why should the Calvinist and the 
Armenian severally litigate their differences, when both, as each ad- 
mits, hold the essential truths of the gospel? What occasion is 
there for a war of words, and especially of partisan bigotry, among 
those who are so much alike in fundamental respects? Let them 
walk together in the unity of the Spirit and the bond of peace. This 
is Christian, as it is good common sense.” 


— As bearing upon the same subject of a greater Christian union, 
we take the following from the Chicago “ Advance,” premising that 
it is areply to acomplaint made in the Boston “ Congregationalist ” 
that members of the Congregational churches do not take sufficient 
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interest in the secular success of their fellow-worshippers. It 
says, — 

“Tt is evident that our tendency not to carry our denominational- 
ism into business relations has its sensible and even its noble side. 
That a Congregationalist should feel conscientiously bound to sup- 
port his own church in religious matters, rather than go into a Bap- 
tist, an Episcopal, a Methodist, or a Presbyterian organization, is 
obvious ; for that is a question pertaining to the very reason why he 
is a Congregationalist. But the connection is not quite so clear be- 
tween his religious creed and the question where he shall buy his 
groceries, who shall make his shoes, or what physician he shall em- 
ploy. Are trades and professions carried on differently according to 
the sect to which the man belongs? Are there Calvinistic shoes 
and Armenian boots? Are we to inquire for High Church hats and 
Low Church caps? Must we have Romish coats, Presbyterian 
vests, Congregational pantaloons, Universalist shirts, and Unitarian 
collars? If a man be ill, must he perforce resort to the water-cure 
method of restoration to health, by calling in a Baptist practitioner ? 
Is there a ‘heroic practice’ of powerful remedies characteristic of 
Methodist doctors? Do Episcopal physicians incline to the homeo- 
pathic system, and give weak and diluted medicines? Upon what 
principle (to take the case as stated by the ‘Congregationalist ’) is 
a Christian to choose his family physician on the ground of mere 
ecclesiastical connection? Here is a family in a Congregational 
church into which comes a young physician. Must they take him 
simply on that account? They prefer one of greater age and ex- 
perience. They desire one who lives nearer to their residence, They 
have now a family physician whom they have employed for years, 
and whom they see no occasion to dismiss. ‘They have a relative or 
intimate friend who is of the medical fraternity, and feel bound to 
aid him rather than an entire stranger. Or they believe in the 
homeopathic system, and this young Congregational doctor is of the 
old school. Who does not see that in thousands of instances, such 
a point cannot be decided upon denominational grounds ? 

“ Moreover, we confess to a dislike to sectarian clannishness; to 
social lines, business lines, and political lines run according to eccle- 

‘siastical fellowships rather than the merits of the subject matter 
involved. We do not admire the alleged Masonic principle, of giv- 
ing patronage to Masons above all others in business and at political 
elections. It does not appear any more beautiful in our eyes when 
changed into a sectarian form, so that Baptists shall trade only with 
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Baptists, or Methodists with Methodists. The effect is narrowing. 
It changes a church into a clan. It restricts a natural and noble 
fellowship. It keeps asunder those who are now too much separated. 
It intensifies the sectarian spirit. Close communion is bad enough 
in religion, and we have no desire to see it extended to secular affairs, 
and to have the denominational brand upon every barrel of flour, 
every pair of boots, and every physician’s prescription. So far, 
therefore, as Congregationalists have avoided this clannish spirit, 
which has sometimes (and according to the complainants, generally) 

‘| marked other denominations, they have been the broadest-minded 
men, and the best Christians.” 


— A writer in the London ‘Christian World” doubtless supposes 
that Unitarians, as such, will have but little share in the Church of 
the future, for he makes the following criticism upon their character, 
to which he appends a confession of Rev. James Martineau. He 
says, — ~ i] 

“A Unitarian could no more conceal his sect than a Quaker 
Generally he wore spectacles ; his hair was always arranged so as to 1 
do justice to his phrenolgical development; on his mouth there al- 
ways played a smile, half sarcastic and half self-complacent. Nor 
was such an expression much to be wondered at, when you remem- 
bered that, according to his own idea, and certainly to his own 
satisfaction, he had solyed all religious doubts, cleared up all >| 
religious mysteries, aud annihiliated, as regards himself, human in- 
firmities, ignorance, and superstition. It is easy to comprehend 
how a congregation of such would be eminently respectable and 
calm and self-possessed, — indeed, so much so, that you felt in lined 
to ask why it should have condescended to come into existence at 
all. Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks, as described by that lady herself, 

may be taken as a very fair description of an average Unitarian 
congregation at no very remote date. Little Nell says, ‘I never 
saw any waxworks ma’am; is it funnier than Punch?’ ‘Funnier,’ 
said Mrs. Jarley, in a shrill voice, ‘it is not funny at all.’ ‘Oh,’ t 
said Nell, with all possible humility. ‘It is not funny at all, re- 
peated Mrs, Jarley ; ‘it is calm, and what’s that word again —criti- | 
cal? No, classical — that’s it; it’s calm and classical. No low j 
beatings and knockings about ; no jokings and squeakings like your 
precious Punch’s, but always the same, with a constantly unchang- 
ing air of coldness and gentility.’ Now it was upon this coldness 
and gentility that the Unitarians took their stand; they eliminated 
Vou. XL. 16 : i 
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enthusiasm, they ignored the passions, and they failed to get the 
people, who preferred, instead, the preaching of the most illiterate 
ranter whose heart was in the work. 

“The Rev. James Martineau, a man universally honored in all 
sections of the universal Church, confesses, ‘I am constrained to 
say that neither my intellectual preference nor my moral admiration 
goes heartily with the Unitarian heroes, sects, or productions of any 
age. Ebionites, Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to contrast un- 
favorably with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of thought 
and character far less wortl.y, on the whole, of the true genius of 
Christianity. I am conscious that my deepest obligations, as a 
learner from others, are in almost every department to writers out 
of my own creed. In philosophy I have had to unlearn most that 
I had imbibed from my early text-books and the authors in chief 
favor with them. In Biblical interpretation I derive from Calvin 
and Whitby the help that fails me in Crell and Belsham. In devo- 
tional literature and religious thought I find nothing of ours that 
does not pale before Augustine Tauler and Pascal; and in the poetry 
of the Church it is the Latin or German hymns, or the lines of 
Charles Wesley or Keble, that fasten on my memory and heart, and 
make all else seem poor and cold.’ ” 


— We have seen several accounts of the inauguration at Worms 
of the Statue of Martin Luther. The following description is taken 
from the foreign correspondence of the “ Watchman and Reflector.” 
The writer says, — 


“We entered the public square, containing about an acre of ground 
where stood the veiled monument. On three sides of the square 
strong stagings were built, where seats and standing-places could be 
purchased. These were already packed. An hour passed, and the 
large gate was opened, and the people thronged in, filling the entire 
space, except a carriage-way, which was kept clear to an elevated 
tribune. This was tastefully carpeted, and furnished with fine plush 
chairs, while a beautiful canopy of blue and white was stretched over 
it. It was prepared for the King of Prussia and the dukes of his 
confederacy. We heard the huzzas without which told of the king’s 
approach. He entered the gate in a plain, substantial carriage and 
ina military dress. The people cheered, and swung their hats with 
a will. Accompanied by several dukes he ascended the tribune, 
modestly bowed to the vociferating multitude, and took his seat. 
We took off our hats, not because he as a man is better than any of 
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his subjects, but because he is God’s chosen ruler of a great nation, 
and that nation Protestant. 

“‘ Now followed a history of the monument and a short eulogy of 
Luther, by the Dean of Worms. Then the canvas fell, and the ob- 
ject of universal interest stood out before the eyes of the assembled 
people. Cheer after cheer was given by the vast throng. When 
the tumult had sufficiently died away, a choir of several hundred, 
joined by the multitude, sang with great spirit to the tune of Old 
Hundred, Luther’s favorite hymn, ‘Our God is a strong tower.’ 
At the close of each strain a cannon in an adjacent field was fired. 
Time was thus kept by cannon to the close of the hymn. It was a 
curious mixture of praise and gunpowder, but quite in keeping with 
the union of Church and State. . 

“ After the singing, the monument was inspected by the king and 
dukes. It was then formally given over to the citizens of Worms 
by the prelate of Hesse. The mayor of the city who received it is a 
Catholic, yet he spoke eulogistically of Luther, and said that the 
Reformer was now a citizen of Worms. Yet when the movers in 
this enterprise offered a large sum for the ground on which.the re- 
nowned Diet of 1521 sat, in order that Luther’s monument might 
stand where he stood at that trying hour of his history, it was re- 
fused, the present owner of the ground being a Catholic. Hence 
there may have been a little of the Jesuit in the mayor’s speech. 

‘‘Tt will be quite impossible for me to give any adequate idea of the 
monument. It is not a single statue, but many. Luther and his 
coadjutors, both in State and Church, are represented. He occupics 
the central position, elevated above the rest. He is in pulpit dress. 
He holds in his left hand the Bible, to which he points with the 
fore finger of his right, while his eyes are raised to heaven, indicat- 
ing the source of the Scriptures, and imploring illumination from 
the same source to understand and unfold them. He looks the very 
impersonation of boldness, On the front of the pedestal are written 
his celebrated words, ‘ HereI stand ; I cannot do otherwise. So help 
me, God! Amen!’ At the base and corners of the pedestal sit 
his coadjutors and heralds in reform, — Peter Waldo, John Wickliffe, 
John Huss, and Jerome Savonarola. These figures, all of bronze; 
are of life size, and most admirable in design and execution. The 
foundation on which this central group stands is about twenty feet 
square, three sides of which are enclosed with dark polished marble. 
On this massive marble wall stand statues of Melancthon, Zwin- 
gle, Reuchlin, the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
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and female statues representing the cities of Augsburg, Speyres, 
and Magdeburg, which are so intimately connected with the Refor- 
mation. The whole is worthy of the highest praise, and is a fitting 
tribute to those grand men who wrought and suffered, some of them 
even unto death, for the truth and Christ. 

“T will not attempt to describe the dinner which followed the un- 
veiling, where twenty-five hundred sat down to feast, among whom 
was our worthy ambassador, Hon. George Bancroft ; but I must give 
you one fact which indicates the present spiritual. condition of Ger- 
many. Rev. G. P. Davies, an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, who resides at Frankfort on the Main, sent two Ger- 
man Bible-readers to the Dean of Worms, asking the privilege of 
plaeing a stand for the sale of Bibles near the gate that opened into 
the square on which the monument stands. He thought that his 
request to sell Luther’s Bible to the people, considering the occasion 
that called them together, would be received with special favor ; but 
it was peremptorily refused. The good dean was unwilling to irri- 
tate his Catholic friends by permitting the sale of God’s word. 
Whereupon Mr. Davis made his application to the civil authorities 
and they granted his request. The people crowded around his 
book-stand all day, and he sold hundreds of Bibles and New Testa- 
ments. Among the purchasers was an old peasant, who said, refer- 
ring to the monument within the adjacent enclosure, ‘That is very 
fine in there ; but I wish to buy Luther’s New Testament; for, after 
all, this Bible is Luther’s real monument.’ Who will deny that 
this obscure farmer pronounced a better eulogy on the Reformer 
than did the doughty dean.” 


— The Chicago “ Advance ” comments as follows upon the Pope’s 
summons for a General Council, to be held in Rome at the close of 
the next year: — 


“ Tn calling the council, the Pope sets forth, in part, the reasons. 
which impel him to such a step in the words following : — 

“Tt is already known and manifest to all how horrible a tempest 
now agitates the Church, and what grievous ills afflict civil society. 
The Catholic Church, her salutary doctrine, her venerated power, and 
the supreme authority of this Apostolic See, are opposed and set at 
naught by the bitter enemies of God and man. All sacred things 
are contemned, ecclesiastical property is plundered, bishops and hon- 
ored men attached to the divine ministry, and men distinguished for 
their catholic sentiments, are troubled in every way, and religious 
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families suppressed. Impious books of every kind, pestilent jour- 
nals, and multitudinous and pernicious sects are spread abroad on 
all sides. The education of the unhappy young is nearly every- 
where withdrawn from the clergy, and, what is worse, is in many 
places confided to masters of impiety and error.” 

It is not to be supposed that plain people will understand what all 
these dolorous words mean, it being the habit of Romish writers so 
to describe events unfavorable to their hierarchical pretentions that 
those most familiar with the world’s history would fail to recognize 
them. Translated, therefore, out of ecclesiastical phrase, the lan- 
guage of the Pope means that the strongholds of the Papacy are 
failing it; that the nations heretofore counted Roman Catholic are 
opening their gates to Protestantism; that Italy has proclaimed re- 
ligious liberty, so that the Bible can be everywhere circulated, 
and Protestant worship held, as in fact it now is, in a multitude 
of places; that the so-called States of the Church have been 
largely curtailed ; the demand for the political unity of Italy, and for 
Rome as its capital, calls for the abolition of the temporal power of 
the Pope, and Rome itself is held only by a military force enlisted 
abroad ; that Austria has rejected the Pope’s advice and warning, 
entered upon a new career, made all religious sects equal before the 
law, established civil marriage, and, taking the control of education 
from the priests, are treating it as a national concern. While every 
friend of liberty, literature, education, and pure religion rejoices, 
Pius IX feels called to mourn, and to assemble his advisers, the 
world over, in solemn conclave. 

What will the council do? Is there hope of reform? When 
Austria changes its policy, and even the Hapsburgs learn wisdom, 
is it impossible for Rome to recognize the difference between the 
ninth and the nineteenth centuries? There is a party of progress 
in that church favorable to the surrender of the temporal power, 


and to a practical recognition of modern ideas. They can urge 


strong argument, and point to telling facts. They can plead an 
evident necessity on the one hand, and the more hopeful condition 
and prospects of their faith in free England and America on the 
other. They can predict a new opportunity of world empire, if a 
new policy be adopted, if the burden and dishonor of the temporal 
sovereignty, be dropped, and the Pope be seen to stand at the head of 
a purely spiritual organization. But the party is small, timid, fettered 
by the whole history and spirit of their church, and opposed by a 
resolute and apparently overwhelming majority, backed by law and 
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custom, pride and prejudice, fear and the plea of infallibility. The 
prospect of change does not seem hopeful, unless potent, political in- 
fluences shall be found to compel it. Indeed, it is thought by many 
that the idea of the council is to make a bold and united stand be- 
fore the world in behalf of the temporal power of the Pope, and to 
take an advanced step in favor of papal claims of infallibility. As 
yet there has been no authoritative doctrine as to the question 
whether infallibility be in the Pope, or in the General Council, or in 
the two united. But now it is to be decided, so some affirm, that the 
Pope in his official acts is always infallible! The Bourbons could 
not improve. They were thorough incapables. They are branded 
with the reproach that “they never learned anything, and never for- 
got anything.” The Roman Catholic Church is ecclesiastical Bour- 
bonism. “ Non possumus” is its reply to every proposed reform. 
Whether God can make use of it except as a historic warning, re- 
mains to be seen. Pius IX. certainly has made a poor specimen of 
a reforming Pope. ‘There are those who hope for its reconstruction 
on a basis allowing it to become a power for good ; but in opposition 
stand the invariable tendency in the contrary direction, the recent 
encyclical, and the logical connection of the involved errors. If ret- 
rogression commence, where shall itend ? How abate one of the 
lofty and exclusive pretentions, without endangering the entire sys- 
tem? ‘The growth of evil dogma and practice has been vast and 
portentous, yet self-consistent. Like an enormous upas-tree, it has 
developed according to its own law of life, and may be doomed only 
to the axe and the fire.” 


— The following is taken from the “New York Observer,” in 
which paper it appears under the head of Successful Churches : — 


“ Professor Phelps of Andover, Mass., in a letter to a Christian 
layman who sought his advice on the subject, makes some very just 


_ and wise strictures on the prevalent notion of what constitutes a suc- 


cessful church. He says, ‘ Without professing to be wise above my 
brethren in such matters, I cannot but regard our present system of 
joint stock in churches as a most perilous one in its practical opera- 
tion. It is alienating us from the masses in our cities and large 
towns. They are abandoning us, because we are abandoning them, 
except in methods of activity, which would hold them at arm’s Jength 
from us, and treat them as inferiors, It is not good sense, to say 
nothing of the Christianity of it, to expect to convert the masses 
upon any such principle. Apostles could not do it, and they would 
be too wise to try. 
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“¢T welcome, therefore, anything that seems to be an attempt in 
good faith to make church organization work among the masses 
rather than upon them. 

“¢ Blending of social ranks in worship must take the place of our 
whole system of seclusion. We are making a mistake, which will 
be suicidal unless soon corrected, in aiming disproportionately at the 
upper tier of culture, and training our churches to consider them- 
selves not successful unless they become representatives of that tier. 
This is practically training nine-tenths of a community to the con- 
viction that our churches are no place for them. A church all poor 
or all ignorant may be a providential necessity ; but a church all 
rich or all cultivated is, in the present state of the world, a mon- 
strosity. Yet a heavy preponderance of wealth and of culture in a 
church is at present our idea of success. Our houses of worship, 
our tastes in church music, our indulgence of social affinities, and 
our whole system of churchly management, are under that concep- 
tion of success a necessity. To us, in our own churches, success is 
that or nothing.’ ” 





A LITTLE WORD. 


A uitTLE word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thought you bring, 
The heart may heal or break. 





Let us learn to relish the sweetness with which the gospel 
cherishes every latent beauty of the soul. C. Fotien. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


THE PEACE OF JESUS. 


“Tae peace of Jesus. It was indeed his peace. The world 
knew not of it. It came not from any outward source. It did 
not spring from ample possessions, if indeed these things can 
ever give peace, — these things which cost so much anxiety to 
get, and to keep, and which at the longest can be kept but a little 
while. It was not the peace which man’s favor bestows, which 
can be secured only by a painful submission to the popular ca- 
price of the hour, by a padlock on the lips, and a shroud upon 
the heart, stifling its most. sacred instincts. It was not the 
peace of worldly ease, delicately clothed, and faring sumptu- 
ously every day. It is no form or likeness of what men call 
pleasure, that evanescent, boisterous joy that deserves not the 
sweet name of peace. But the peace of Jesus was the sacred 
calm of the soul’s depths, which the visible storms of life, how- 
ever violent, never reach ; the profound repose of a heart at rest 
on the bosom of the infinite God, a heart in which divine truth 
sat and reigned as on a throne, a heart profoundly conscious of 
being one with Eternal Wisdom and Perfect Goodness. This 
peace, — it filled all his soul at baptism, when he consecrated 
himself to the service of truth; and so new and deep and full 
was it, consequent as it was upon that great act of self-consecra- 
tion, that it seemed to him as if heayen opened over his 
head, to let its peace descend upon him like a dove. Then all 
bars and screens between him and the Eternal Father vanished, 
and the divine favor rung through his being. In the simplest 
words possible, his was the peace of one who did not merely 
fancy or believe, but who knew, that he was in the right; whose 
convictions of truth and duty were fine and complete, without a 
shade of doubt or hesitation. 


* * ¥* * * * * * * * * * 


“It is interesting to mark how naturally the peace of Jesus 
was communicated to his friends. It was by no mystical influ- 
ence that he exercised over them. His peace passed from him 
to them by means of the most common sympathies of our nature. 
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His affection for them, his tenderness and generosity, the uni- 
form sweetness and spotless dignity of his life, his heart throb- 
bing with the divinest humanity, touched their hearts, inspired 
them with like affection, and-so his peace flowed into their bo- 
soms. In loving him they found peace, because in loving: him 
they loved truth. He was Truth itself; his words were true, 
his whole soul was true. He was a revelation in his large hu- 
manity of the absolute love of God, and the love of God is the 
life and the power of God. Thus the Highest became their su- 
preme object. In thus indulging and exercising their strong- 
est affections, they found peace. Peace! How faintly does 
the word express the blessedness to which they attained in the 
sacred consciousness of being in the right. Here, I repeat, is 
the profoundest satisfaction of which man is capable. The 
friends of Jesus loved ardently that object which alone can in- 
spire the highest love. It was no mere word or abstraction. It 
was identified with the character of Jesus and their simple hu- 
man affections, to which his acts, his words, his tones, his eye, 
all appealed, united to foster and deepen their devotion to the 
good and true. And so they found peace, the peace ofan entire 
and spontaneous burst of delighted affection. 

‘‘ Indeed when once the peace of Jesus is ours, we posess the 
secret whereby, as by a magical charm, all opposition is con- 
verted into an auxiliary, all contradiction into agreement, and 
every obstacle into an advantage. Thus Jesus himself turned 
the hostility which assailed him into the dark back ground that 
sets forth the heavenly brightness of his life; and the worthless 
crown of thorns, twined round his head in mockery, is changed 
into a graceful and resplendent diadem ; and the cross, that in- 
strument of a shameful and bitter death, has become more sig- 
nificant of a kingly majesty than any sceptre. It is, in fact, in the 
midst of the world’s ridicule and violence that the peace of Jesus, 
in the heart that suffers for the right, bears the most triumphant 
witness to itself. How is the loyal and devoted servant of truth 
raised to a conciousness of peace and power above the bribes 
and menaces of ignorant and evil-minded men? The fiery arrows 
of persecution are changed into the living rays of his glory, 
and though clouds and storms gather around, he sits calm and 
exultant like the angel in the sun, and hears all discords melting 
into an unearthly harmony.” Furness. 
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DEATH A CHANGE. 


“T rank if we will duly ponder tt, we cannot fail to be deeply 
impressed with the fact that, up to the moment of our own disappear- 
ance from this visible state, our existence is a series of states or 
changes very different from one another. 

It is an obvious arrangement and law of our nature, that, preserv- 
ing, and, doubtless, in order to preserve, our conscious being, we 
should be continually passing from one condition of existence to 
another. Before man is born, how different is his state from this in 
which he finds himself after birth! Only because we are familiar with 
the fact of birth we overlook the inscrutable miracle. Death, con- 
sidered as a birth, a birth into another life, as much higher than 
this earthly life, as this life is than that which we had before we 
were born, is not one whit more strange or incredible than birth. 
Then again, there is that other and perpetual miracle of growth, by 
which we are continually putting off one body and assuming another. 


- This change also is familiar, and because we are familiar with it, and 


because it is gradual, so far from its tasking our faith, it does not 
even excite our wonder. How growth consists with the continuance 
of the personal life is as inscrutable as death. At different periods 
before we die, we occupy different bodies, different in appearance, 
very different ‘in bulk. These changes, as we well know from 
universal experience, not only do not interfere with the preservation 
of our life, they are evidently indispensible to it. They do not in- 
terrupt, they promote it. How they have this effect, no mortal eye 
can discern. Were we not assured of the fact that they are needful 
to life itself, we could not believe it. We could not imagine it. 
We should shrink from them just as we now shrink from death. 
If we had eyes of enormous microscopic power, so that we could see 
with our eyes the physical changes whicli we are ceaselessly under- 
going, see the whirl, the ebb and flow of material particles, forever 
going on in our bodies, our physical frames continually passing 
away and replaced, we should be filled with amazement, and no 
words could express our wonder, how, amidst such uninterrupted 
revolution, our conscious life remains unimpaired. 

In view of these changes, is it not in a high degree probable that 
death, differing as it does from all that precedes it, is only another 
of the many changes ordained in the nature of things, through 
which we are to pass. It is more rapid and observable indeed, but 
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still a natural event, as necessary to the continuance of life as birth 
and growth. The greater the change that it is, only the higher the 
life into which it ushers us.” FuRNESS. 


THE WIFE. 


Onty let a woman be sure that she is precious to her hus- 
band, — not useful, not valuable, not convenient simply, but lovely 
and beloved; let her be the recipient of his polite and hearty atten- 
tion ; let her feel that her care and love are noticed, and appreci- 
ated and returned; let her opinion be asked, her approval sought, 
and her judgment respected in matters of which she is cognizant ; 
in short, let her only be loved, honored, cherished, in fulfilment of 
the marriage vow, — and she will be to her husband, her children, 
and society, a wellspring of pleasure. She will bear pain, and 
toil, and anxiety; for her husband’s love is to her a tower and 
fortress. Shielded and sheltered therein, adversity will have lost 
its sting. She may suffer, but sympathy will dull the edge of sor- 
row. <A house with love in it—and by love I mean love expressed 
in words and looks and deeds (for I have not one spark of faith in 
love that never crops out) — is to a house without love, as a person 
to a machine: one is life; the other is a mechanism. The unloved 
woman may have bread just as light, a house just as tidy as the 
other; but the latter has a spring of beauty about her, a joyousness, 
an aggressive, penetrating, and pervading brightness to which the 
former is a stranger. The deep happiness in her heart shines out 
in her face. It gleams over it. It is fair and graceful, and warm 
and welcoming with her presence. She is full of devices and plots and 
sweet surprises for her husband and family. She has never done 
with the romance and poetry of life. She herself is a lyric poem, 
setting herself to all pure and gracious melodies. Humble house- 
hold ways and duties have for her a golden significance. The prize 
makes her calling high, and the end sanctifies the means. “ Love 
is heaven, and heaven is love.” — The Mother's Journal. 


THE FIRST UNHAPPINESS. 


‘¢T wisH, grandpapa, you would tell me something about yourself 
when you were a little boy, as you promised me you would, when 
you had the leisure.” 
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_ “Twill very willingly do so, my little son, and let you know of 

some of the feelings and trials I had when I was about five years 
old; younger than you are now. Though it is so long since, I re- 
member them as plainly as if it were but yesterday. 

“T was a very happy little boy, I believe, up to this time: I was 
full of joy and spirits; but the time came when I was not happy, 
and well do I remember it, for it was my first unhappiness. It was 
in the summer season, when everything about me was joyous and 
beautiful ; when I had the kindest father and mother in the world, 
and a dear little sister, who was as playful as a kitten. We hada 
pretty garden, and in it were flowers and fruit-trees ; and there do I 
remember frolicking about in the walks, playing with little sister 
and the dog and cat, and now and then gathering for my mother a 
bouquet of flowers. How well do I recollect one day carrying her 
up a bunch of roses when she was lying upon her bed in a sick 
room ! ” , 

“But, grandpapa, how came you to be unhappy? Did your 
mother die ?” 

“No; my mother did not die, nor my father, nor little sister.” 

“Then perhaps you were ill, and could not go out to play in the 
garden.” 

“No, I could go out in the garden to play; but listen patiently, 
and I will tell you. You know we had in this pretty garden some 
fruit-trees. When the fruit was ripe, I was delighted at the taste 
of it, and my father and mother told me.that they should give me 
as much of it as would be good for me; but, that I must not pick 
up any to eat without first asking leave of them. This rule I 
obeyed for some time; but one day when I was playing under a 
peach-tree, a beautiful peach fell to the ground just at my feet, and 
before I thought much about it I picked it up, and ate it; and for 
some days I ate the fruit without asking. At length I was asked 
by my mother whether I had eaten any fruit without leave; and I, 
like a coward, said, No. That dreadful No was a lie, and was like 
poison tome. After I had been so wicked as to tell a lie I felt like 
a different boy. I did not take as much pleasure in sitting on my 
father’s knee, or in telling over to my mother all I had done through 
the day, as I used todo. When I went to bed I would tell her 
everything that had happened; but I did not tell her what had 
happened to me in that place which no one can look into, my own 
mind, There was my lie, and I never told her of it; and so I 
went on for a long time, determining I never would tell another 
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lie, but not mustering sufficient courage to confess to her how 
naughty I had been. I felt all the time as if I was cheating my 
mother, and this made me discontented and disagreeable, and so I 
became fretful and cross; and this made my mother and father un- 
happy, and I was very unhappy myself at times. I hardly knew 
what was the matter; nothing seemed to go right with me. At 
last one day when I was walking with my mother, she said some- 
thing to me, I forget now what it was, but it made me determine 
that I would say out everything to her; and though it was more 
than a year afterwards, I told her all that was in my heart, con- 
fessed to her about the fruit and some other little things I had done 
which were not perfectly true actions. After I had told all it 
seemed as if a bright sun shone within me, and that its beams sent 
away that dark, naughty lie which had so changed me. And now all 
was beginning to go right with me again. I felt brave and happy 
and free; now I felt as if I could bear any pain and trouble, for I 
had got that naughty lie out of me. I then told my mother that 
as long as I lived with her, never would I hide any naughty thing I 
had done from her again. And that promise I was able to keep. 
Never did I deceive her, though it often gave me great pain to tell 
her of*some of my actions which I knew were wrong. Never since 
that time have I been so mean as to tell a lie. This, my dear son, 
was my first unhappiness; but my determination at last to tell all to 
my mother is one reason why you have now such a happy grand- 
papa.” 8. ©. 0. 


Letter from Rev. John Eliot, first minister of the First Religious 

Society in Roxbury, Mass. : — 
Roxsury, Aug. 29, 1686, 
third month of our etnies 

Right Honorable, unwearable, and nursing Father, Robert Boyle,— 
I have nothing new to write but lamentations, and I am loath to 
grieve your loving and noble soul. 

Our Indian work yet liveth, praised be"God! The Bible is came 
forth ; many hundreds bound up, and dispersed among the Indians, 
whose thoughtfulness I imitate, and testify to your honor. The 
“Practice of Piety ” is also finished, and beginneth to be bound up; 
and my humble request to your honor is that we may again impose 
the Primer and Catechism; for though the last impression be not 
quite spent, yet quickly they will; and I old and ready to be gone, 
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and desire to leave as many books as I can. I know not what to 
add in this distressing day of our overthrow; so I commit your 
honor to the Lord, and rest 
Your honor’s to serve in Jesus Christ, 
Joun E:tor. 


‘WHAT IS DEATH? 


The following are said to have been the last lines ever penned 
by the lamented William Leggett : — 
Way, what is Death but Life 
In other forms of being? Life without 
The coarser attributes of men, the dull 
And momently decaying frame which holds 
The etherial spirit in, and binds it down 
To brotherhood with brutes! There’s no 
Such thing as Death: what’s so called is but 
The beginning of a new existence, a fresh 
Segment of that eternal round of change. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, considered anatomi- 
cally, physically, and philosophically. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Aveustus Ciissotp, M. A. 
Boston: T. H. Carter & Sons. 


These two volumes, in print, paper, and external appearance, 
are exceedingly inviting. The translator, too, has done his 
part admirably well. Mr. Clissold is not only a fine scholar, but 
has a command of perspicuous, vigorous, and flowing English. 
The treatise itself is the most important of Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific works. It isa most subtle investigation into the nature and 
composition of the blood from which the whole animal organism 
is built up, and for this the author wields his vast stores of learn- 
ing, gathered from a wide range of reading and experiment. 
From the composition of the blood he goes on to the formation 
of the arteries and veins, to the rudiments and developments of 
life in the egg and in the foetus, the structure of the heart and its 
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motions, the substance of the brain and its motions and the coinci- 
dence of its animation with the respiration of the lungs. Having 
explored the house by a most subtle analysis, he ascends yet 
higher to its tenant. He makes a transition from physiology to 
psychology, and pushes his investigation into the nature of the 
soul itself, which makes the consummation of his great work. It 
contains more solid matter than is ordinarily found in a whole 
circulating library, and stands a noble monument of genius and 
erudition among the froth of current literature. It was written 
before the opening of Swedenborg’s spiritual senses, but evi- 
dently the studies whose results are here displayed prepared the 
man of science to become the seer, and to see spiritual things 
from a tower of observation whose foundations were laid in the 
solid masonry of things natural. s. 


The Earthly Paradise, by Witu1am Morris, published by 
Roberts Brothers, which has received the highest praise from 
both English and American critics, we are reading as we go 
to press, and promise a more full report of it when we emerge 
from the entrancing dreamlight in which it involves us at present. 
It is charming to get into a book in which not a line nor a word 
is written for the sake of some studied effect upon the reader, 
but flows from the wealth of the author’s mind spontaneously 
and perpetually as the brook from the spring. Such is the 
simplicity and easy flow of the poem, monotonous in tone, but 
sweet and lulling as waters purling through green fields. 


Upside Down, by Rosa Assort, is the story of a brave-hearted 
girl called Becky Down. Her father died, and the family was 
left without any efficient help except Becky, who was only twelve 
years old. The mother and three brothers were without thrift 
andenergy. Becky took hold, and by her ‘will and work” 
managed the farm, and infused energy into the rest. It is a cap- 
ital story, especially for girls sighing for health and occupation. 
Lee & Shepard. 8. 


Dottie Dimple, by Sopntz May, belongs to the series of Dottie 
Dimple Stories, and is a nice little book for younger children, 
and of good moral tone and purpose. Lee & Shepard. 


The Prodigal Son. By Rev. W. Mortey Punsnon, M. A., with 
a preface to the American edition by Rev. Gmpert Haven. Rob- 
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erts Brothers. Four very fervent Christian sermons, founded on 
the parable of the prodigal, prefaced by an interesting sketch of 
the eloquent preacher. With the exception of Spurgeon, he is 
regarded as the most popular preacher, and without exception 
the most popular lecturer in Great Britain ; and the design of 
this book (in paper covers) is to introduce him to the American 
reader. 


Farm Talk, by Gro. E. Brackert, Belfast, Me., is a treatise 
on farming in familiar and colloquial style, containing much 
practical good sense, which will be valuable to those who would 
farm profitably. Lee & Shepard. 


On Nurses and Nursing, is a little work in paper covers, writ- 
ten by Dr. H.R. Srorer. It has special reference to the manage- 
ment of sick women. The author’s name, the subject, and the 
treatment of it, recommend the work to all who have charge of 
the sick room, or are liable to have. Lee & Shepard. 


The Cruise of the Dashaway; or, Kate Putnam’s Voyage, by 
May Mawvyenrine, belongs to the ‘‘ Helping-hand Series,”’ and de- 
scribes a sea voyage to California and its incidents in a popular 
style, enlisting the interest of young folks, telling them many 
things about the ship and the crew and the countries visited 
In style and matter it is amusing and instructive for young read- 
ers. Lee & Shepard. 8. 


Good Stories, Part IV., contains “ From Hand to Mouth,” by 
Fitz James O’Brien; ‘‘ Count Ernest’s Home,” by Paul Heyse ; 
‘« Little Peg O’Shaughnessy and A Shabby Genteel Story,’’ by 
W. M. Thackeray. The illustrations are by S: Eytinge, Jr., C. 
Parsons, and W. J. Hennessy, and the publishers are Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


The Nation —we mean the weekly newspaper of that name, 
published in New York City, address Box 6732. There can be 


_no better missionary tract for this people at this time, to help 


make them honest, to lift them above mere partizanship, to pro- 
mote in every way a healthy political, social, personal spirit. No 
better use can be made of five dollars than to secure the ‘‘ Na- 
tion’ for a year. Subscribe for others, lend it to others ; by all 
means get it read. E.. 
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